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NOTES. 


No one believes much in a cause that he is aot willing | 


to sustain with his money as well as his tongue. 


—_—- —— ——— 


Culture releases religion from the tyranny of the 
majority, and enlarges its foothold on the permanent. 


Religion gives to culture the glow of disinterestedness, 
to sight adds insight, supplements the tuitions of the 
head with the intuitions of the heart. 


Mr. Chadwick thinks that Strauss, who has been the 
horror of a large number of Christian ministers, has 
done more than any other to “advance our knowledge 


of the New Testament and of the life and character of 


Jesus.” 


The boys in the shipwrecked boat, who were about to 
take up a.collection as an act of religion before going 
down, were greater philosophers than is generally sup- 


posed. A man’s contributions are, after all, the best 
tests of his piety. 


We regret to learn that our neighbor, Col. J. C. 
Bundy, of the Religio-Philosophical Journal, is paying 
the penalty of overwork, and is compelled for a time to 
vacate the editorial chair which he has occupied so much 
to the satisfaction of his constituency. Giles B. Steb- 


| bins, en of Detroit, is-to wield the wind meanwhile. 


We are ‘uninitiated into the mysteries they delight in. 
Much of their language is to us unintelligible, but we 
have watched with pleasure the gracious efforts of these 


gentlemen to propagate a spiritualism that is spiritual 
and a religion that is moral. 


Wisconsin has passed an anti-treating law. A fine 
not less than five nor more than ten. dollars is visited 
upon the man “that putteth the cup to his neighbor’s 
lips.’ When our virtues become as social as our vices 
this most timely and much needed law will be found in 
antique statute books, a curious relic of af immoral age. 


The modern worshipper, who flits from church to 
church, or from church to no church, on the slightest 
provocation, might learn a lesson from the old Scotch 
lady, who explained to the minister who had offended 
her why she still regularly attended his services, as fol- 
lows: ‘“ My quarrel’s wi’ you mon; it’s no wi the 


Gospel.” 


NY 


Notwithstanding that ours is an age of steam and 
lightning, telegraphs and rapid transits, justice and ap- 
preciation, alas! still travel with slow and leaden feet. 
“The Angelus,” that touching picture of Millet, that 
was painted in the direst poverty and the most pathetic 
loneliness, which went for months begging for a pur- 
chaser, was recently sold in Paris for $30,000. But 
poor Millet has been in his grave six years. 

We wish “ H. H.” would contribute an article on cook- 
ing for our “ Home-Making”’ series. She tells in the 
Independent how to make “ Orange-peel wine,” with 
“Hope, Gratitude and Charity” for ingredients, while in 
another column we print her famous bill: of fare for a 
dinner. -Radical as we are on the temperance question, 
Unity would like to drink the health of all its sub- 
scribers in a bumper of the above wine, and invite them 


all to partake of a collation prepared according to her 
receipt. 


‘ | 
Some of our exchanges are still busy in_ putting 


wings on to the Unitarian bird, generally expressing 
great preference for the dexter member, some of them 
even going so far as to desire dismemberment for the 
sake of exclusive possession of this more desirable fan. 
A little study of natural history would show these breth- 
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ren that the living body implies both wings, and that a leader on “ the assassination ’ was penned for the issue of 
living body thus equipped is a rising, soaring,triumphant the 17th ult. The situation is doubtless desperate in 
thing. Other deneminations might do well in uniting | Russia to-day, but the government no more than the poor 
with the Psalmist in saying,— deluded nihilists, the victims of terrible wrongs, can cor- 
“Oh, that I had wings like a dove.” rect one wrong by the committing of another. The whole 

history of Russia is a blood-curdling record of an attempt 

An irate preacher, in Germantown, Pa,, is “ sick and | to secure progress by violent and cruel means. There 
tired of seeing so much puffing of everybody who has | must be flood§ of pathetic tears hidden behind the pools 
done something -for humanity,” and thinks that the! of blood which stained the streets of St. Petersburgh on 
name of Lucretia Mott should be no more mentioned, the day of the high crime. If the fallen Emperor was 


“unless by way of warning,” because “she had been | himself the helpless slave of a brutal system, which he 


geen sitting at her window knitting on the Lord’s day,”’ | no more than his assassins could correct, then all the 


and because she “ deemed the blood of the Savior of no} more need of tender, patient, Christlike methods in the 
saving value.” This brother does not agree with Whit- future. 
tier, that— 


. ‘To do thy will is more than praise, The editor of the Signal, the wide awake temperance 
( Rev tener or ege saiaeiion paper of this city, asks for some rational construction of 
We miss with chart of creeds.” such tangled Bible texts as the following: 
Question :— oie | “Wome is a mocker,” but “ The heavens shall drop 
Why has Unitarianism taken no vital hold of the people ?—Aliance. | down new wine. ~ “ Look not upon It, and yet, © Drink, 
Answer :— | ye drink abundantly, O my beloved.” “ Ii ok not upon 
“Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne, | It, yet “Thou mayest gather in thy wine’ and “ Th 


Yet the scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown .| presses shall burst out with new wine,” “that biteth like 
Standeth God, within the shadow, keeping watch above his own.” | a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” 

Why does Protestantism represent so small a fraction| The implication is that nothing but the two-wine 
of Christianity? Why has Christianity made such small | theory will release one from the tangle. But is it not as 
inroads upon the Paganism of the World? Why does | rational to suppose two kinds of writers as two kinds of 
Talmage have ten times the hearing that Martineau has' wine. It is.a pity to load down the temperance question 
when he preaches? Why does Mrs. Southworth have with this dogma of an inflexible, infallible Bible that 
more readers than Emerson? Evidently truth is not a | assumes a binding authority in a convivial text written 
thing of numbers, and spirituality and the crowd stand by some wine drinker in a far off land and age, where 


to each other in inverse ratios. total abstinence had not become the great moral issue it 


— is to-day. Must we discountenance peace societies until 
the martial passages of the Bible are explained away. 
Why expect to harmonize the cix. Psalm with the 
parable of the Good Samaritan? We prefer to say that 


we like much the “ Look not upon the wine” text in 
What a few weeks ago seemed like the humiliation of) proverbs, and dislike very much the profligate swing in 
an absolute defeat, has suddenly changed into glad tidings. | the « Drink ye, drink abundantly, Oh! beloved,” in the 
$25,000 of its debt has been removed, leaving less than amorous Song of Songs. We believe in the first text and 
$20,000 incumbrance on the Parker Memorial Building, | repudiate the last. 
and a committee is at work raising that. We publish oe ee oes 
their appeal in another column. Let the debt be speedily __ Gxorce Exvior sti Lives.—In the pergon of George 
paid, an unencumbered building will be a more gracious 
offering to the Channing-Parker Memorial Building that> 
ought to be reared. Neither name can be justly commem- 
orated separated from the other. 


The Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, of Boston, 
is now able to say, in common with many another church 
organization,— | 

" Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 


‘to work out the legitimate effects of their characters and 
the circumstances in which they are placed. The result 
|is such a contribution to our stock of ethical warnings 
Father forgive them, for they know not what they do. | and encouragements as has not been made by any other 
— Jesus. writer of ourtime. The novels of George Eliot are a se- 
As a matter of policy the new- Czar might wisely hang | ries of dramatic studies of the education of the will.”—Sermon 
five hundred of them [nihilists] in the next ten days,| by J. W. Chadwick. ™ one 
following this act of terror by a complete amnesty.—Jn- RS 


dependent. | ‘““Isee no reason why a person should dress plainly 
We feel that there was need of a Christian Missionary because he is religious; but there is a reason why we 


. ae allshould. I cannot bear to see finery and rags near 
in the editorial sanctum of the Independent, when the | each other.’—Channing. 7 Oe Tae eon 
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LENT. 
“Is this a fast—to keep 
The larder lean 


7 


And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep? 
* * cad * . * * 


‘To show a heart grief-rent; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin— 
And that’s to keep thy Lent.” 

A’ careful and impartial study of Lent discloses its 
crude and husky origin. The word, coming from the 
Saxon, “to lengthen,” suggests a pagan root, reaching far 
back into the early life of our forefathers. It hints at 
their impatient waiting for the return of Oestra, the, 
goddess of spring, whose return was heralded by sing- 
ing birds and swelling buds. In the Latin name and the 
forty days we discover another root, reaching back into 
the Passover legend and custom-of the Jews. In the 
ventle fasting of to-day is discovered the lingering re- 
mains of the old superstition of sacrifice. In this attempt 
to withdraw from the world is found the remnant of the 
old religious dread of matter. It a shadow of that 
monasticism that filled the old world caves with hermits, 
that still causes the Fakirs of the Kast Indies to hang 
themselves up on hooks run into their flesh, and the 
Dervishes of Arabia to kiss red-hot swords. “QO, Lord 
have mercy upon us miserable sinners, for there is no 
health in us,” as it falls with thoughtless accent from 
broad-cloth’d gentlemen and kid-gloved ladies, is the van- 
ishing echo of the howl of Stylites on his tower: 


is 


“Altho’ I be the basest.of mankind, 
From scalp to sole one slough and crust of sin, 
Unfit for earth, unfit for heaven, scarce meet 
For troops of devils, mad with blasphemy, 
I will not cease to grasp the hope I hold 
Of saintdom, and to clamor, mourn and sob, 
Battering the gates of heaven with storms of prayer, 
Have mercy, Lord, and take my sin away.” 


Not only in its origin, but in present practice, Lent 


ion. ‘The tacit insinuation that gloom is more devout 


than sunlight; that not only one day, but one month is | unpronounceable word were it not for the high minds 


clumsy .gesture of devotion. 


' 
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nant with divine possibilities. In the kernel of Lent we 


discover the soul in the attitude of reverence. It isa 


It is the cry for protection 
and help, though it come as the infant’s wail of fear. 
This Lenten denial of the body, in the kernel, is an 
aching for purity. It is a confession that there is a 
higher good than the physical, a profounder pleasure 
than the sensual. It is a recoil from the flippancy of the 
It is a protest against shams. In the kernel of 
Lent we discover a desire to subordinate time to eternity, 
form to substance, the seen to the unseen. 


crowd. 


It is a pur- 
pose to control, subdue and wither every evil passion. 
Husks have a large place in botany, they are of great im- 
portance in the plant economy, but they are the perishable 
means, the kernel is the permanent end. The time comes 
when you must husk your corn or it will rot upon the 
cob. is matured the chaff is chaff, and 
comes a time in the growth of the 
Lenten observances will extend 
through 365 days in the year. Then the soul will be 
ashamed to use form or ceremony that does not help fill 
each day with meditations upon uplifting th The 
perennial helps to that culture that looks towards earthly 
usefulness rather than heavenly bliss, that asks for ser- 
vice and not sacrifice, will then become the ritual of 
religion. Meanwhile, let us cherish the husks while the 
sap of life is in them, for they then are beautiful flowers ; 
but promptly dispense with them when dead, least they 


Once thé wheat 
nothing more. There 


human soul when its 


hide, and may be destroy, the kernel. 


suggests to the thoughtful many of the husks of relig- | 


THE USES OF GREAT MEN. 

The names of Lessing, Carlyle, George Eliot, Victor 
Hugo and Longfellow have been upon our lips very 
often of late, as the account of centennial celebration, 
death, or happy birthdays have met our eyes. The high 
uses of these great souls to us smaller ones, is a timely 
theme. Great souls are the key-stones in the arches 
that unite the races. Fraternity would be forever an 


above another in sanctity; that the abstinence of to-day | that were able to lock over and beyond the boundaries 
> , . Br . . . 
may atone for the indulgence of yesterday ; that the tem- of tribe, sect or nation, and signal the tokens of good will. 
, , . . . > . . . . 
perance of Lent may excuse the dissipation of Easter. | the one to the other. German provincialism died when 


does great violence to that religion that finds its basis in | 


the nature of things where persistency is the secret 


power, and joy, not gloom, is the perpetual inspiration. 


' 
) 
| 
’ 


Lessing, Schiller,and Goethe were born, for they arched 
all chasms, and Germany ever afterwards is related to the 


best and bravest everywhere. The insignificant island 


This Lent observance often interferes with the moral per- lost its insular character when Shakespeare wrote. He, 
. : ° . . . : " , . ) ° 
specttye of things, introducing technical tests of piety | more than Wellington, gave to England a place in the . 


to the neglect of actual tests, elevating ritualistic sin 
above real crime, making, in the eyes of some, at least, a 
sin against the prayet-book a greater offence to God than 
a sin against the decalogue. 


But husks imply a kernel. In every pod God puts a 


pea full of meat, in the heart of which lies a germ preg- 


brotherhood of nations. The emaciated thirteen colonies 
became great when Washington, Franklin, Paine and 
Jefferson spoke for them. ‘“ Ah Sin” ceases to be “ the 
heathen Chinee,’ when we remember that the blood of 
Confucius and Mencius flows through his veins. The 
hero of the shovel ceases to be “ Paddy on the railroad,” 
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that divine book of revelation whereof a chapter is com- | 


Vnewe. 


when Emmett and O’Connor are in mind. No one cares | ‘not be able to accept our little conception of the Infinite ? 
to spell negro with two g’s with Frederic Douglass in| If we could always remember that the very wisest 
the room, or a memoir of Toussaint L’Ouverture at hand. | and best of men have but crude, inadequate, childish 
Great souls mark the possibilities of human nature. ‘ideas of God, it would help to keep us more modest, and 
No one can believe in the total depravity of that race to. less arrogant in our condemnations of those who differ 
which Socrates, Buddha and Jesus belong. from us in our ideas of the Incomprehensible. Verily, 
Once more, they teach us modesty, they cure us of ond all of us are Agnostics, though few are willing to 
conceit. ‘ The true artist,” says Emerson, “ has a planet | acknowledge it. R. L. H. 
for his pedestal, an adventurer has nothing broader than. . 7 
his own shoes.” Verily Carlyle stated a truth he exem- “SALVATION ENOUGH TO GO ROUND. 
plified when he said, ‘Great men are the inspired texts of | 


ee | —— 


— 


Nothing else has so much force in showing up an error 
or in setting forth a truth as an apt story or anecdote. 


, is ad , ; : 
pleted from epoch to epoch and by ampees named history - | It strikes the mother-wit and common sense of men, like 
The nations havg wisely associated their festivals and 


: arrow~its mark. It does not lead them by logical 
their merry-makings with the names of their great men. 


steps, but brings the idea in question into clear vision, as 
America needs more, not less, true appreciation of heroes. by a sudden fi: 


We fully sympathize with a correspondent who wrote us| 
on Washington's birthday of the sad absence of enthu- 
siasm, saying: “Ido not believe in such indifference. | ),.” 
All the cities should be decked with flags and all the 

people make festivals of music on this day. America. 
never will be grandly great till love, reverence and festi- 


val be added to her ey 


an 


ash, and men see its reasonableness or its 
unreasonableness. What strength lay in Lincoln’s anec- 


eaten, so ready and always to the point. ‘ That reminds 


and then some homely incident would follow, in 
the light of which the matter in discussion seemed self- 
answered to his listeners. If not the whole truth, it gave 
at least a phase of the truth, and gave it in such a way 
that the hearer was not: likely ever to forget it. So 
ZRsop’s fables still live, and have been the channel of 
‘more teaching to the people than one can say; and of 
“There be gods many.”—Paul. “the common people heard gladly.” It is 
Must be so; be-| told that he spoke to them in parables. ; 
cause no finite man can possess any adequate idea of} We have been led to this subject of anecdotes and 
the Infinite, only some crude little picture or ideal, ac- | their suggestiveness by one which recently came to our 
cording to his own mind, of the Great Majesty and/ ear, which we think worth repeating, and which has 
Mystery we call God. Some men have nobler and:served to set the doctrine it is associated with to a new 
worthier ideas of God, perhaps, than other men have; and very expressive phraseology. A certain clergyman 
but no man knoweth the deep things of God. Every ; was once preaching upon the “ limited atonement.” The 
one has a god of his own making, and that is not the| sermon was a finely-elaborated one, with all its parts 
same exactly as his neighbor's god. So we often call | dove-tailed and glued together with the authority of 
some great men—“ Atheists,’ because they do not and | Scripture text, confirmed by the interpretations of the 
cannot believe in our little god. Of course Voltaire was | great doctrinaires of the church. But the thought which 
an Atheist in John Calvin’s estimation, because he could the preacher aimed most to send home to his hearers’ 
not believe in Calvin’s god. So was Calvin an Atheist | minds, was that this atonement which he was describing 
to Voltaire, because he did not believe in Voltaire’s god. | Was limited atonement; it wasn’t for everybody ; only 
Herbert Spencer is an Atheist to many theologians for a part of mankind. 
and they are Atheists to Spencer quite as much, because} The seats were numbered, no sfanding-room would be 
they do not believe in Spencer's god. Most of us are sold, no chairs allowed in the aisles. As he came down 
Atheists to each other, because we do not believe in each | from his pulpit at the close of the service, a half-witted 
other’s conceptions of the real Deity. Some great souls | man, who was a frequent aftendant at the church, lin- 
feel sure that God is a Conscious Person ; other profourld | gered to speak with him. ‘Do you know,” said he to 
thinkers, and as noble as any men that ever live, feel just | the clergyman, ‘do you know, sir, I was thinkin’ and 
as suré that God is not a Conscious Person. So every | thinkin’ as you was preachin’ away there’’—The preacher 
one that calls any man an Atheist should remember that | greeted the man blandly, pleased and self-complacent 
he himself is an Atheist also. If a man heartily believes| that he had made an impression upon this one mind, 
in Truthfulness, Purity, Righteousness, and wise Loving- | whose movements now were reflected in the serious face. 
Kindness, so as to endeavor earnestly to practice them, |“I am glad, John,” said he, “ if my words have been 
why not account him a real religious man, though he may | blessed to you ”—“ No, no, that aint it; I don’t mean 


a 


THE GODS. 


one whom 
Every human being is an idolater. 


UNITY. 
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that,” answered John, “ but what I was thinkin’ about 
was that if there wasn’t salvation enough to go round 
[’d give up my share to somebody else!’ We do not 
know what the preacher said more, but, if he was wise, 
he must have gone home feeling that he had heard a 
sermon more suggestive than the one he had given. It 
is doubtful if he looked upon John as among the few 
whom his “ limited’’ scheme was calculated to reach, for 
John had little “experience ” to tell of. In that case all 
the more severe was the poor man’s comment. We have 
never before heard the theology of limited atonements, 
and similar “ schemes,” so tellingly phrased as in John’s 
words: “ Not salvation enough to go round.” Looking 
at the problem from the human side, we may well feel, in- 
deed we cannot too strongly feel, how by sin and willful 
neglect man may become estranged from that loving 
obedience to goodness and right, which alone constitutes 
the soul’s salvation in any sphere whatsoever. But the 
once prevalent doctrine that the Eternal Goodness ‘ de- 
creed’ some to perdition, and has purposed a “ limited ”’ 
atonement, let us have done with forever; and let us 
work in the hopeful and helpful faith that under the dis- 
ciplines of a just and loving God through the unending 
years, no John will have to give up his share, but that 
in the Infinite store-house there will be found ‘salvation 
enough to go round.” @  F.L. H. 


Bits oF TaLtkK.—“H. H.,” in her little book of this name, 
gives ‘‘asimple bill of fare for a Christmas dinner.” We 
copy it for the benefit of all who hunger and thirst: 


First Course—Gladness. This must be served hot. 
No two housekeepers make it alike; no fixed rule can 
be given for it. It depends, like so many of the best 
things, chiefly in memory ; but, strangely enough, it de- 
pends qu uite as much on proper forgetting as on proper 
remembering. Worries must be forgotten. Troubles 
must be forgotten. * * * 

Entrees —Love, garnished with smiles. 
with sweet wine sauce of laughter. Gracious Speech, 
cooked with any fine savory herbs, such as drollery, 
which is always in season, or pleasant reminiscence, 
which no one need be without, as it keeps for years, 
sealed or unsealed. 


Second Course.—Hospitality. The precise form of this 
also depends on individual preferences. * * In some 
houses hospitality is brought on surrounded with rela- 
tives. In me sey itis dished up with dignitaries of all sorts ; 
men and women of position and estate. * * In a 
third class, best of all, it is served in simple shapes, but 
with a great variety of unfortunate persons, such as 
ionely people from lodging-houses, etc. 


For Dessert—Mirth, in glasses. Gratitude and Faith 
beaten together and piled up in snowy shapes. These 
will look light, if run over night in the moulds of Solid 
Trust and Patience. A dish of the bonbons Good Cheerand 
Kindliness with every-day mottoes ; Knots and Reasons 
in the shape of puzzles and answers > the whole orna- 
mented with Apples of Gold in Pictures of Silver, of the 
kind mentioned in the Book of Proverbs. 


Gentleness, 


Asa rule, we Americans take life somewhat too sadly ; 
and probably if there is one thing that we need more 
than a system of compulsory education, it is a series of 
compulsory holidays. 


TT 


 Gontributed Welicles. 


A DAY OF FATE. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Uncertain and dim and gray 
The dawn creeps up in the East, 
And the sun comes up li 


ikea king 
Appareled for stately feast. 


The gray mist trails o’er the marsh, 
Like streamers of filmy lace, 

Which the night has left in his flight 
From the sun’s most ardent face. 


The scent of leaves and of mould 
Is abroad on the garden air, 

With only a breath of the rose, 
And a hint of the jessamine there. 


A bank of low-hung clouds 
Is purpling there in the East, 
I can trace the robe and stole 
Of a kneeling Orient priest. 


Oh, priest! spread out thine hands 
And waft us a blessing o’er, 

I pray thy smile for this day, 

As for never a day before. 


AMUSEMENT FOR SUNDAY. 


rl 


W. D. GUNNING. 


Time was when the theologian in science was my aver- 
sion ; now he is my amusement. [am fresh from the 
reading of a book and a Princeton Review article. Mr. 
Hall, as a theologian, launches a volume against a// the 
science of the day, exposing the ignorance and imbecili- 
ty of Tyndall, and Meyer, and Helmholtz, and Haeckel, 
and Darwin, and overturning the wave theory of sound, 
and all the accepted facts of embryology and comparative 
anatomy. The book is very amusing. A copy was 
sent to Tyndall, and I have seen his letter of acknowl- 
edgment. The volume, he says, gave him much amuse- 
ment. A list of “ press notices” is appended. I ob- 
serve it is only the so-called “ religious,’ ‘“ evangelical ” 
press that hails this man as a mighty champion, ‘‘ raised 
up by God against an infidel science.’ 

Quatrefages collects and stores away in the archives of 
the French Academy the volumes and pamphlets which 
fall from the press of Europe every year to prove, in the 
interest of Christianity, that the earth is flat. He wants 
future ages to have data of the Dark Age stupidity 
which survived in this. I think of 86“ ‘this Ameri- 
can volume, with commendations of the religious press. 

In a different spirit, but equally amusing, is Prof. Me- 
Whorter’s paper in the Princeton. The very learned 
theologian shows that the first chapter of Genesis de- 
clares in language so plain that a wayfaring man, though 


|a fool, cannot mistake, that man appeared on the globe 


in the evening of the Cretaceous epoch! After this 
exegesis, of what needed no exegesis, the sees # 


goes on to berate the geologists for not asserting a 
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greater antiquity for the human race! I cannot draw 
on my imagination for anything more ludicrous, but I 
can draw on my memory. 

A few years ago a clergyman who had been reading 
Darwin, and Huxley, and Hackel, called on me and 
avowed himself a Darwinist. ‘“ Now,’ he said, “as soon 
as I saw this truth on the pages of Darwin, I knew I 


would find it on the pages of the Bible. I have searched the Agnostics have exhausted their dogmas of negation. 
and found that Moses was a Darwinist, and David | The Nature of Religion is a general historical survey, 
was a Darwinist, and they were all Darwinists. introductory to the more specific treatment of the special 
He turned to the 139th psalm and read, “ My sub-| topics that follow. The following quotatioris will serve 


stance was not hidden from thee when I was curi-| for double purpose, in giving the best idea possible in a 


ously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. Thine short space of both matter and style of the author, and 


essential fact. He is scientific, without being cold; re- 
ligious, without being sentimental. Those who have fol- 
lowed him before will read these sermons with pleasure ; 
and his new readers will find them suggestive and full of 
help in clearing their ideas of vagueness. 

The discourse on Agnostic Religion is a clear state- 
ment of the essence of religion that still remains after 


every sermon the growth of the religious idea is traced | 


eyes did see my substance, yet being imperfect, and | of furnishing very valuable reading. 


in thy book all my members were written, which in| 
continuance were fashioned when as yet there was none | 
of them.” 

‘“ Now,” he went on to say, “what does this mean? | 
In our translation, nothing at all. But look at it in the 
Hebrew and translate it into the language of modern 
thought. Substance, that means protoplasm. Curious- 
ly wrought, the Hebrew word means ‘ embroidered,’ and it 
does not describe the present body. It describes the | 
Medusa, whieh is embroidered with frills, and furbelows, 
and flounces. Lowest parts of the earth—that, of course, 
means the Lower Silurian strata. But the inspired pen- 
man has put the rocks for the time.” 
lated properly would read thus.” 

om memory : 

“ My protoplasm was not hidden from thee when, zeons | 
gone by, I floated on the bosom of the Old Silurian | 
deep a frilled and flounced jelly-fish. Thine eye did see 
my sarcode, and in thy scheme all my members were 
determined before differentiation had beoun !’ 


The passage, trans- 
L give the translation 


THE FAITH OF - REASON. 


W. Hl. PAGE, 


This is the title of a book containing four discourses’ 
delivered by John W. Chadwick to his congregation, in 
Brooklyn, during the months of January and February, 
1879, that have ‘for their subjects these central ideas of 
religion : God, Immortality, Prayer, Morals. There are 
two introductory discourses, one on Agnostic Religion, 
and the other on the Nature of Religion, which give a. 
completeness to the volume. 

The manner of treatment is mainly historical. 


aun 


‘In 


from its dim dawning to its bright development. Yet, 
while facts are handled with scientific exactness, a struc- | 
ture of pure religious truth is built thereon, wherein our 
nature may find a sweet abode, a strong and comfortable 
faith, and the widest range for orowtlts On facts appar- | 
ently the most barren, the warm light of religious truth 
produces a beautiful and beneficjent de velopment. Mr. 
Chadwick .does not appear here as a religious explorer, 
and surely not as a dogmatist; but he merely sums up 
and formulates (as near as may be) the “faith of reason.”’ 
These pages are not brilliant, but helpful; and help is. 
what we want. But the author is never commonplace, 
and often even poetical. Without burdening logic, his 
reasoning is always clear ; without wearisome narrations, 
his story of the historic al deve ‘lopment of ideas lacks no | 


a 


The last purpose 


makes unnecessary, [ trust, an excuse for their length : 


Agnostic Religion: “And the question, ‘Is hea religious 


man?’ is answered, not by discovering what theory he 


has of God or of the universe, but by discovering in 
what attitude be stands before the everlasting fact.” 
Nature of Religion: “ Given the copviction of a world 


_of ghosts, and every subsequent step in the development, 


from ancestor-worship to fetichism, from fetichism to 
nature-worship, from nature- worship to polytheism, 
from polytheism to monotheism, from monotheism as 


anthropomorphic as possible to ‘monotheism as little 
_anthropomorphic as possible,—given the starting point, 


and every subsequent stage of this process of evolution 


‘is inevitable.” 


‘“ For us there is One God. A spirit? Say, rather, drop- 
ping the article, who is spirit; one, and yet far more 


omnipresent than all the multitudes of the primeval 


worshipper.” 

God: “Our faith in God, then, is the flower of an 
hereditary experience, whose roots are built in an im- 
memorial past.” “ But the tendency of science has 


been to everywhere dissipate the wonder inhering in 
the apparently abnormal and inconsequent by including 


them in its generalizations of law and order. While 
little by little the oll sense of mystery, inhering i in the 
apparently exceptional and abnormal, has been going 
out, a new sense of mystery, slowly but surely has been 


| coming in,—a sense of mystery inhering in the uniform- 


ities of natural phenomena. The more law, 


the more 


-God—the more mystery, wonder, awe, and trust—has 


been the growing conviction which has kept pace with 
this development.” 

“It is no mere aggregation of phenomena that inspires 
ourawe. No, but the blending of their various chords 
into that harmony whieh we affirm as often as we say 
the universe—the turned-into-one. To have this vision 


and the attendant consecration is indeed the most essen- 


tial thing, but happiest of all are they who, consciously, 
can lift their hearts above all outward things to One who 
is the unseen Power, whose flowing garment the time- 
spirit is forever weaving, the inmost thought, and life, 
and love, forever baffling our comprehension, whom stil] 
our very ignorance affirms, for whom no name is ade- 


quate ; whom, therefore, because we must still somehow 


speak of him, we call by the most simple name of all, 


a name whic h is no definition, but acontinent for all the 


awe and reverence and adoration with which our hearts 


expand,—a name which we have spoken thousands of 


times, but which, now that we pause and think of it, we 
hardly dare to speak at all_—and yet will speak, Il w ith my 
lips, youin your silent hearts, —now let us speak it,—God.” 


The idea of immortality is traced from the analogy of 
sleep and dreams to “ no demonstration but a hope.” 


Of the belief, he says : 


“Prove it the grand mistake, and it is a mistake which 


reflects more honor on humanity than hundreds of veri- 
-fiable truths.” 


“The doctrine of Immortality is older than the doctrine 


| . 
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of the gods,—was its progenitor, as we have seen. And 
so I cannot help thinking that the scope of religious 
evolution in the future must be inclusive of this idea.” 


The idea of Prayer is traced from the invocation of a 
god for grain and cattle to the prayer that is the “ gift 
of man to the Eternal. <A gift of awe and wonder, rev- 
erence and adoration.’ 

To pray for others: this, | must confess, until prayer 


passes over into action, seems to me quite impossible.” | 


“ Things being as they are, it is impossible to predicate | 
an interfering deity at any point in the illimitable sweep | 


of prayer.” ... . 


horrible to me in men’s assurance that God has inter-| think there is anger in these blows. 


fered to save their lives, their property, their friends, but | 


has not interfered to save the lives, the property, the 
friéwds of other people.” ... “Our prayer is no task- 
work, but the spontaneous, irrepressible, Godward move- 
ment of our hearts, their tidal swell obedient to an in- 
finite attractive power.” 

“ Morals are founded on a Utilitarianism that is not 
selfish.”’ The origin of right, the ideaof wrong is not the 
‘will of God,” nor a dogmatic thou shall and thou shalt 
not. 

‘The word is very near us, even in our hearts. The 
experience of the ages is organized in us. And 
it is also organized in other men and women every- 
where about us, in some much more perfectly than in 


in life’s mystery ? 


tered upon a new year of his existence, he must be 
slapped just as many times as he has lived years, and 
then one more slap must be given “to live on” or “to 
grow on. Are the slaps tokens of the sharp blows 
which must be surely received by each one of the toilers 
It would almost seem so, yet those 
who give the tokens give them in the most loving spirit. 


Oh, yes; and so are the blows which result from living 


‘given by the kind Father in the tenderest love, given 


only for our good. We do not understand them, and 


“T must confess there is something | Stand aghast as did brown-eyed, wondering Frankie, and 


Perhaps we turn 
from our place of work, as did Frankie, thinking thus to 
escape that which seems to be evil to us; but though we 
may tarry long and wander far, our footsteps will, must 


sometime turn again to our work. May we then be led 


to see the spirit which “loveth while he chasteneth,” and 
we take up our work again, as Frankie his, and the eyes 


gain again their trusting look, a trust deeper and purer 
than the trust before, because now founded on knowledge. 

And the blow for the year to come, the year for whose 
deeds and thoughts we hope so much, plan such plans, 
‘and think such wondrous thoughts, we shall be given 
strength to bear whatever the new year may come to 
mean to us; this year of our life which is only a misty 


others, and in hundreds of great poems and noble books.” beyond, now, but which soon must be as “dead yesterday 


Nothing in the volume is more beautiful than the fol- 
lowing poetic frontispiece : 
“My darling boy, kissed but a moment since 
And laid away all rosy in the dark, 
Is talking to himself. What does he say ? 
Not much, in truth, that I can understand ; 
But now andthen, among the pretty sounds 
That he is/making, falls ypon my ear 
eMy name. And then the sand-man softly comes 
Upon him and he sleeps. 
' And what am I, 
Here in my book, but as a little child 
Trying to cheer the big and silent dark 
With foolish words? But listen, O, my God, 
My Father, and among them thou mayest hear 
Thy name. And soon I too shall sleep. 
When I awake I shall be still with thee.” 


THE BIRTHDAY. 


ALURA COLLINS. 


A little, so little, boy raised his brown eyes from their 
occupation and said confidingly: “Teacher, it is my 
birthday to-day, and I am six years old.” 

One could not choose but rejoice in the little fellow’s 


yonder.”” Welcome blows which shall make our lives 
| grow nearer unto the likeness of the Father. 


| 
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THE TEACHINGS OF JOHN MORLEY. 


| 
NGLAND 


| Concluded. | 


But there is one subject which especially engages Mr. 
Morley, and that is our present religious insincerity. 
Nothing written in this generation has a clearer moral 
ring or affords a more marked and needed spiritual tonic 
than his little book: ‘On Compromise.” It strikes at 
the root of our prevalent compromising attitude, cring- 
ing insincerity, and shameful hesitancy with a vigor and 
enthusiasm that are reassuring. There is in it a breath 


of health from the clear heights. 


Like an old Hebrew prophet he breaks out :—“ No 
zeal, no faith, no intellectual trenchancy, but as much 


| J. H. CROOKER. 
| 
' 
| 


glee, and after a moment or two I passed on, thinking of! low-minded geniality and trivial complaisance as you 


birthdays and the magical effect of yéars upon children’s 
minds. 

After my little brown-eyed boy’s joyousness over his 
birthday, I missed him from school for two or three days. 
I asked an elder brother the reason of Frankie’s non- 
appearance in school, and was told that the boys struck 
him when he was last there. He is a little favorite, and 
I wondered a moment, then thought of his birthday and 
his innocent joy, and decided that the boys all around 
must have given him “six slaps and one to grow on,” 
and so it proved. Tl rankie came to school again when he 
was made to understand that the boys meant no harm. 
I had a new subject for wonder: why, when one has en- 


please.” C.17. “ Not truth is the standard but the 
politic and the reputable.” 28. “Conscience has lost its 
strong and on-pressing energy, and the sense of personal 
responsibility lacks sharpness of edge. The native hue 
of spiritual resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of distracted, confused thought.” 28. “If unbelievers 
‘and doubters were more courageous, believers would be 
less timorous. It is because they live in an enervating 
fool’s paradise of seeming assent and conformity that the 
breath of an honest and out-spoken word strikes so eager 
and nipping on their sensibilities.” 127. There isa 
fervor, an earnestness, a manliness in his protest agai 

indifferentism and spiritual cowardice, in his plea for 
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a moral enthusiasm and intellectual honesty, which shed an appendage of a set of theological mysteries, because 
lustre upon his name, and ought to arouse our drowsy | the mysteries are sure in time to be dragged into the 
world. 


| open air of reason, and moral truth crumbles away with 
i ey Mr. Morley finds much to criticise in our fashionable | the false dogmas with which it had got mixed.” V. 108. 


skepticism. He speaks causticly of “that shivering) He stil] farther emphasizes this trath:—“The moment 
mood which receives overmuch poetic praise in our day | you attempt to find a base for morals outside human na- 
as the honest doubt that has more faith than half your) tyre you go wrong: no other is solid and sure. . . . 
creeds.’’ V. 50. He utters a truth which many Liberals The alliance of the realities of duty with theological 


would do well to take to heart when he says:—‘ The) phantoms exposes duty to the same ruin which daylight 
repudiation of error is not at all the same thing as | brings to the superstition that has been associated with 
embracing truth.” C. 54. There is solid sense too in 


: as | duty.” D. 370. That is, if you teach men to give honest 
this remark :—“ The prate of new born skepticism may | weight because Jesus was God, when they find that he 
be as tiresome and as odious as the cant of gray ortho-| was not God they will feel free to give any weight they 
doxy.”’ 140 ditto. choose. Thus the decline of theology has left many desti- 

Mr. Morley would have Liberals display modesty, | tute of an ideal of conduct and a sense of moral obliga- 


oe. 
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which has never been a churchly grace; exhibit sym- 
pathy for other Faiths; and possess thoroughness of 


conviction and moral earnestness in bringing 


higher | 


tion. The evil is not the result of skepticism but of an- 
tecedent superstition. 


Now, the first step toward providing people with this 


truths and ideals to realization in the Social Order. 


new and much needed basis of conduct is the overthrow 


“Those who make no sacrifice to avert the deluge of supernaturalism. People must be made to see that 
and those who make none to hasten their millennium are | social customs and institutions, personal salvation and 


on the same moral level.” C. 168. ‘general religion are natural growths, not miraculous 
We come now to Mr. Morley’s positive religious teach- | creations. ‘j 
ing. His idea of religion he thus defines: ‘ A deep 
feeling for things of the spirit which are unknown and 
incommensurable; a sense of awe, mystery, sublimity, 
and the fateful bounds of life at its beginning and its 
end.” R.379. Again he speaks of religion as “emo- | 
tional susceptibility, indefinite exaltation, and far-swel- 
ling inner harmony,” for which the best name “ is holi-. 


ness, deepest of all the words that defy definition.” banishment of supernaturalism from education brought 


“Whe blessings :—“ The palsied ion of ith his large 
When religion fulfills its holy office and completes its’ a imran, Sere tang plher ves gas g 


Pe. —— = lash ; | discourse of reason, . . . his lofty and majestic patience in 
divine mission 1b directs this tide of emotion toward the search for new forms of beauty and new secrets of truth, 
ordering of man’s conduct and the enriching of so-| 


ae eee as ; 50- | his sense of the manifold sweetness and glory and awe 

cial life. It is the outcome of “men’s cravings for a | of the universe, above all, his infinite capacity of loyal pity 

higher morality ©. 118. and love for his comrades in the great struggle, and his 
And religion is an eternal need: “‘ Women cannot be 


a a ee high sorrow for his own wrong doing,—the palsied and 
happy without a religion nor men either.” C. 136. crushing conception of this excellent and helpful being 
His conception of what religion ought to do, and his} as a poor worm, writhing under the vindictive and mean- 
acknowledgment of the good in_ systems speculatively | ingless anger of an omnipotent tyrant in the large heav- 


false, are finely stated in the following paragraph :—“ If! ens, only to be appeased by sacerdotal intervention, was 


People must be taught to find the authoritative law of 
conduct in the natural facts of the Social Order, and not 
in sacred texts and superhuman voices, and also, the in- 
spirations to duty in the vastness and permanence of the 
Social relations, and not in discipleship of some Heavenly 
Lord, or fear of some miraculous hell. 


In a passage of rare eloquence he illustrates how the 


the religious spirit leads to a worthy and beautiful life, 
if it shows itself in cheerfulness, in pity, in charity and 
tolerance, in forgiveness, in a sense of the largeness and 
mystery of things, in lifting up of the soul in gratitude | 
and awe to some supreme power and sovereign force, 


good thing.” (€.138. According to Mr. Morley, the 
great thing to do to-day is to build in the minds and 
hearts of the masses a new basis of morals. People 
must be trained into a new ideal and _ inspiration 
of conduct. He forcibly states the misfortune which 
inevitably attends the practice of the church in 
making moral obligation dependent upon a system of 
theology. Speaking of the prevalence of vice in France 
a century ago, he says:—‘‘ Durable morality had been 


development.” 
then whatever drawback there may be in the way of su- 


perstitious dogma, still such a spirit is on the whole a! banish supernaturalism, separate the moral ideal from 


associated with a transitory faith. The faith fell into 
intellectual discredit and sexual morality shared its de- 
cline for a short season. This must always be the na- 
tural consequence of building sound ethics on the shift- 
ing sands and rolling foundations of theology.” D. 50. 


Again, he speaks of “the peril of having morality made 


fading... .. So vital a change in the point of view 
quickly touched the theory and art of the bringing up 
of the young. Education began to figure less as the sup- 
pression of the natural man than his strengthening and 
R. 360. And to bring in a new era in 
morals and religion, of like joyous progress, we must 


theological opinion and find a basis for conduct in the 
Social Order. 

Religion must be socialized, that is, turned to the elab- 
oration of a social conscience rather than a theological 
conscience. 

For the true basis of morals is the ordered experience 
of the Social Organism :—“ The claims of morality to 
our allegiance, so far as its precepts are solidly established, 
rest on the same positive base as our faith in the truth 
of physical laws. Moral principles, when they are true, 
are at bottom only registered generalizations from ex- 
perience.” (©, 21. What the experience of the Social 
Order declares respecting an act or course of life must 
be our guide to determine whether it is bad or good. 
Thus, in determining duty we must continuously refer 
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back to the facts of social experience. Then moral 
action is put in line with all other classes of human | ments against Orthodoxy. 
action, and then there will be felt the same obligation to}. Mr. Morley, “ while waiting for the advent of the St. 
do right that there is to plant in the spring, keep fire | Paul of the humanitarian faith of the future,” in this 
from burning our houses, shun contagions, or build a! rather “ bleak noonday,”’ which has followed the “great 
bridge according to the laws of mechanics. glow and passion of the just and necessary revolt of 
Put morality upon this natural basis, and people will | reason against superstition,” is not certain as to the ulti- 
see the sure way of life when all before was darkness | mate form which religion will take, but its relation to 
and confusion, and what were dumb facts will become | Christianity will be intimate :—“ Whatever form may be 


shape to men’s ideas, and in furnishing them with argu- 


oracles of heavenly wisdom. And religion must be the | 
prophet of this Social Idea, ranging into ‘laws of conduct 
the social experience of the race, and creating in all a 
deep abiding sense of those social relations in whose pre- 
sence and preciousness we must find our inspiration and 
motive power. Thus religion must teach Social Law 
and arouse Social Interest. 

And religion must go to history to accomplish these ob- 
jects :—‘‘ The great agent in fostering the rise to vigor and 
uprightness of a social conscience, apart from the yet. 
more powerful instrument of a strong and energetic pub- 


lic spirit at work around the growing character, must be | 


found in the study of history, rightly directed with a| 
view to this end. It is here, in observing the long pro- 
cesses of time and appreciating the slowly accumulating 
sum of endeavor, that the mind comes gradually to 
read the great lessons how close is the bond that links 
men together. It is here that he gradually begins to 
acquire the habit of considering what are the conditions 
of wise social activity, its limits, its objects, its rewards, 
what is the capacity of collective achievement, and of 
what sort is the significance and purport of the little 


span of time that cuts off the yesterday of our society 

from its to-morrow.” R. 383. 

. , With all Mr. Morley’s keen appreciation of the value 
of science, and profound interest in its advancement, he 


does not endorse the proposal of some to put science in| 


the place of religion, and the ground of his opposition 
is the importance of the Social Idea :— 

“We are told indeed by writers ignorant alike of 
human history and human nature that only physical 
science can improve the social condition of man. The 
common sense of the world always rejects this gross fal- 


lacy. The acquiescence for so many centuries in the } 


power of the great directing organization of Western 
Kurope, notwithstanding its intellectual inadequateness, 
was the expression of that rejection.” D. 3. 


Man needs religion to clothe facts with social signifi- 
cance, to vivify a sense of his social relations, and to 
create social interest, that he may not be overcome in times 


of temptation and misfortune, nor live selfish and way- 
ward in the days of his strength. Religion ought to do 
its work in the spirit and by the method of science, but 
it is always more than science. ‘ Character is doubtless 
of far more importance than mere intellectual opinion. 
We only too often see highly rationalized convictions in 
persons of low ‘purpose or weak motives.’”’ What they 
need is religion, to lift up purpose, and give effectiveness 
to motives, by bringing the authority of Social Law to. 
bear upon them, and binding them to steady efforts by 
these sympathies flowing from their social relations. 
And our Liberal Movement lingers in precarious con- 
dition by the wayside just because its leaders have not 
been artists of the Social Order, prophets of the Social 


Idea, but have spent their energies in giving precise 


ultimately imposed on our vague religious aspirations by 
some prophet to come, who shall unite sublime depth of 
feeling and lofty purity of life with strong intellectual 
grasp and the gift of a noble eloquence, we may at least 
be sure of this, that it will stand as closely related to 
Christianity as Christianity stood to the old Judaic dis- 
pensation.” C. 120. 

And in this future religion there will be preserved 
all the good elements of the Old Faith :-— 

“Tt can hardly be other than an expansign, a develop- 
ment, a re-adaptation, of all the moral and spiritual truth 
that lay hidden under the worn-out forms. It must be 
such a harmonizing of the truth with our intellectual 
conceptions as shall fit it to be an active guide to con- 
duct. Ina world where men sit and hear each other 
groan, where but to think is to be full of sorrow, it is 
hard to imagine a time when we shall be indifferent to 
that sovereign legend of Pity. We have to incorporate 
it in some wider gospel of Justice and Progress.’’ The 
old sense of worship will remain though in a more refined 
and less definite form :— | 


“That swelling consciousness of height and freedom 
with which the old legends of an omnipotent divine ma- 
jesty fill the breast, may still remain; for how shall the 
universe ever cease to be asovereign wonder of over- 
whelming power and superhuman fixedness of law?” V. 
210. Yet sentiment, he thinks, will be more and more 
transferred from the Infinite Mystery to the Social Or- 
der :—‘ Those instincts of holiness, without which the 
world would be to so many of its highest spirits the most 
dreary of exiles, will perhaps come to associate them- 
selves not with unseen divinities, but with the long 
brotherhood of humanity seen and unseen.” R. 409. 

This in large measure has been éffected. The Medie- 
val saint, kneeling long hours before the Cross and pour- 
ing out his soul to God, has given place to the philan- 
thropist seeking in alleys for a child to rescue, in a 
noisome tenement for some suffering family to heal and 
bless. 

He claims that when man is trained in this religion 
which centers love and thought about the Social Order, 
‘the purifying anguish of remorse will be stronger, 
not weaker, when he has trained himself to look upon 
every wrong in thought, every duty omitted from act, 
each infringement of the inner spiritual law which hum- 
anity is constantly perfecting for its own guidance and 
advantage, less as a breach of the decrees of an unseen tri- 
bunal than as an ungrateful infection weakening and cor- 
rupting the future of his brothers. And he will be less 
effectually raised from inmost prostration of soul by a 
doubtful subjective reconciliation, so meanly comfortable 
to his own individuality than by hearing full in the ear 
the sound of the cry of humanity craving sleepless suc- 
cor from her children.” V. 211. 

And Mr. Morley thinks that when religion is thus 
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socialized it will bring to bear upon men far loftier and | other directions during the last century. And still there 
stronger sanctions :— _are other suggestions made which will claim earnest 

‘“Qne whose conscience has been strengthened from | thought and attention. A little book recently published 
youth in this faith, can know no greater bitterness than in New York, entitled “ The Story of Redemption in the 
the stain cast by wrong act or unworthy thought on the Old and New Testament,” prepared for responsive ser- 
high memories with which he has been used to walk, | vice, by arranging Bible texts culled from all parts of 
and the discord wrought in hopes that have become the | the Scriptures, in a manner to tell the whole story of 


— oe of his ci we R, a F Bible history without aid or comment. 
n this essay criticism has not been attempted; not) jy) ' 

at pe Pe at ese lessons were prepared at the suggestion of Rev. 
because Mr. Morley is beyond criticism, but because it. paeP Be 


lay outside our purpose which has been to present in | Phillips Brooks, for the use of the Sunday Schools of his 


orderly array his teachings upon the great subject of | church, and he thus sp eaks wey egard to them ; “I have 
religion. | examined the compilation of Scripture which you have 

His is a prophecy full of wholesomeness, vigor, and|PUt in my hand, and am much pleased with it. Its 
inspiration which ought to be more widely heard. remew and arrangement are very simple and yet 

Many will claim that while we cannot know God, yet | thoughtful, and they are often striking without being 
we know something about him, and that the word God | fantastic or unnatural. I should think scholars trained 
must be used in religion to designate something more |19 its use would be well taught.” Rev. Dr. Thompson, 
than the mere fact that a Mystery is: many will insist | formerly of New York, alsosays: “Your plan is admirably 
with Francis Newman, that while we can have no abso- | fitted, in my judgment, to interest learners, whether 
lute knowledge of God, yet we know our relations to | young or old, in the history of God’s way of peace. God 
him in the laws of life which we discover. ‘“ Soul.” p. | is represented as telling his own gracious story in his 
43. Many will also claim that a large part of that | own gracious way, and bringing out strongly, but vividly, 
sentiment which has eircléd about the Kternal Reality ‘the unity and harmony of the history of redemption all 
cannot be shifted to humanity, but must forever cluster | through the ages.” 


about some heavenly Object. Yet, be this as it may,;| We are sometimes led to inquire whether itis not a 
there can be no question but that his demand for high | duty we owe to the children of the present day,—in ad- 


morality in political action ; his plea for sincerity ; alld | dition to all we teach about the Bible and good morals,— 
his conception of religion as a teacher of social law, a] to be careful not to omit a familiarity with Bible lan- 
a creator of social interest, and as an artist of the Socia guage, for, as the lamented Thomas Carlyle has said. 


Order, contain truths of deep import and wide utility; | «ne finest poem in literature is the Book of Job.” 
ya of ph aps pes n_grstger ves. ond they constitute *| and Prof, Huxley says, “If an Englishtian cannot get 
chapter in the Gospel of the nineteonth century. ‘literary culture out of his Bible, his Shakespeare, his 
ate wt? eee te aa pipe | Milton, neither in my belief will the profoundest study 

of Homer and Sophocles, Virgil and Horace give it to 
him.” 

George William Curtis adds his testimony: “‘ How the 
faith of Christendom has been staid for centuries 
upon the mighty words“of the old Hebrew bards and 
prophets ; and how the vast and inexpressible mystery 
of divine love and powerand purpose has been breathed 
in parable and poem.” 

Prof. Blackie, in his “Self Culture,” gives this advice 


GSorrespondence. 


THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


As Unity has done so much in its bright and prosper- 
ous career of three years to enlarge the field of Sunday 
School ethics and literature, perhaps it will not seem out 
of place to offer through your columns a few suggestions, 
which we should hope might not detract if they added to the young: 


nothing to the force of the good things already said.) «go ptitions persons carry amulets externally upon 
The new service book for Sunday Schools, “ Noblesse | their breasts: carry you a select store of holy texts 


Oblige,” so favorably referred to in the last number of| within, and you will be much more effectively armed 
Unity, we are told “ has made a comparatively little use ag ae ye = tly ey no gg eg on mon- 

’ vor . arch behind a bristling y-guard. re your mem- 
of Bible phraseology.” We know it is becoming more ory early in youth with the golden texts of the Old and 
and more common among teachers to make use rather | New Testaments; and, as the Bible is a big book,—not 
of the interpretations that have been given in regard to|so much a book, indeed, as a great literature in small 


Scripture texts than to make use of the texts themselves ; | bulk,—perhaps I could not do better in this place than 
hence the Sunday School literature of to-day, including | Indicate for you a few books or chapters which you will 


' find it of inestimable value to graft into your soul 
“The International Lesson Series,’ Teachers’ Guides, deeply before you come much Bo contact Sic thhean 
etc.,is no small matter. 


And now we are to have the | persons of coarse moral fibre, low aspirations and luke- 
“Variorum Bible” published in this centennial year of | Warm temperament, commonly called men of the world. 


Sunday Schools, by the Queen’s publishers, Spottiswood — 1 pad Geuisenttt chester of tas teak etna eee 
& Eyre, of London. : Corinthians; then the Gospel of John; then the gen- 
This is to add greatly to the teacher’s knowledge of} eral Epistle of James; the two Epistles to Timothy; 


Scripture, by adding to the text the various interpreta- | the x... hth cha ~a as the Romans; the fifth and 
tions given by eminent authors in our own and other sixth chapters of the Ephesians, and the same chapters 


: wii of the Galileans. In the Old Testament, eve ay’s 
countries. With all these helps, how pleasant it is to | experience will reveal to you more clearly the protound 


consider the great progress made in this as well asin| wisdom of the Book of Proverbs. For seasons of de- 


— — ee 
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vout meditation, of course the Psalms of the great min-| 


strel monarch are more to be commended, and among 
them I should recommend specially, as calculated to in- 
fuse a spirit of deep and catholic’ piety into the souls of 
the young, Psalms 1, 8, 19, 24, 32, 37,49, 51, 53, 73, 90, 
103, 104, 107, 121, 131, 133.” 

Dear Uniry, will you please consider this side of the 
question,and give us your opinion in regard to it? 


Algona, Iowa. = CA. 


THOUGHTS OF AN AGNOSTIC. 


George Chainey’s lecture on “ My Religious Experi- 
ence,” contains the following paragraph : 


“We ourselves have been born out of the womb of 
the infinite. Thought is the mirror which reflects the 
infinite. We can no more measure the heights and 
depths of the mind of man than those of space—no 
more count the sum of these than we can number the 
stars that sweep yonder in their awe-inspiring immensi- 
ties. Look deep within ourselves, we find its shadow cast 
there of this infinite wonder and glory. There is in it 
something like ourselves, and the two mingle and flow 
together, and we enshrine as an object of worship our 
own highest self, supplemented with the added thought 
we have gathered from the mirror without.” (The 
italics are mine. ) 


Instead of resting in this agnosticism, I would supple- 
ment this with the rational philosophy of Mr. Savage, as 
expressed in his book just published : er 

“We cannot explain thought and feeling, if there is 
nothing but matter in the universe, we can explain this 
mysterious something that we call matter, on the sup- 


position that there is nothing but that which we call 
spirit in the universe.”— Belief in God, page 44. s.8.H. 


I remember, last summer, the first time I looked at St. | 


Paul’s, I got a glimpse of the dome from the window of 
the hotel close by and almost under it. I did not think 
it was St. Paul’s. 
though I knew of no other dome of the kind in London. 
Then I went to the cathedral, and walked about it, and 
looked up atit. It did not seem so very great; but, as I 
stood at some far point of outlook, as I rode this way 
and that, through miles in this direction and miles in 
the ot her and saw the dome swinging in the heavens 
as though it might claim kinship, this work of man, 
with some of those things that God has set in the 
heavens themselves, I became conscious of its greatness 
as a work of genius and art. And so, in order for us to see 
the grandeur ofa great deed, of a great man, it needs to 
be away from us, so that we can take in its outline and 


proportions, and see how it overtops the ordinary levels 
that are about it.—M. J. Savage. 


ee a ee isi |e 


Deeds speak louder than words, but words must not 
be wanting in due season. If weare going to revolu- 
tionize the religious tone and thought of this age, as we 
surely hope to do, and when I say ‘ we,’ I mean the great 
body of Theists, Jew and Gentile, scattered over the 
world, we must be aggressive, and not passive ; we must 


I questioned whether it could be, 


——— 


sister, and all others who have children. 


have a crusade and fight manfully against the errors we | 


wish to destroy. What could not the Israelites do now, York pulpit. 
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Co-Epucation.—Two hundred ladies are studying in 
the Michigan University at this time. 


Grerce.—The Trojan relics which might have been 
the property of the United States have been given by 
Dr. Schliemann to the Berlin Museum. | 


Inp1a.—The Religio-Philosophical Journal compliments 
our recent note on the Brahm Somaj, by saying that 
Keshub Chunder Sen is an avowed Spiritualist. 


Tue Disciete.—The March number of this new mag- 
azine, published at Belfast, Ireland, in the interest of 
Unitarianism, is handsomely, even sumptuously printed, 
and contains a very interesting bill of fare. 


Even ExcHanGce NO Rosppery.—The East Congrega- 
tional Church, of Brooklyn, from which Mr. Miln re- 
cently seceded, is now occupied by Rev. W. C. Stiles, 
who left the Universalist denomination for that pulpit. 


EnGLanp.—The Lord Mayor of the City of York re- 
cently pledged the licensed victualers, at a public dinner, 
in water, refusing their wines, and reminding them that 
drunkenness was at the root of much of the pauperism 
and crime of their city. 


Born, at 40 Madison street, Chicago, Ill., on the first 
day of April, 1881, Lirrte Unity, a paper baby, in ap- 
pearance; the little one strongly favors | elder sister, 
Unity. The child is commended to the friends of the 


& 


SoctaL VoLcaNnoges.—Mr. Copeland, of Omaha, preached 
a stirring sermon on this topic the Sunday after the 
assassination, in which he inferred that society, not 
only in Russia but everywhere, is sick from ill-adjusted 
labor, and the only remedy is found in fraternity, the 
gospel of the golden rule. 


Barasoo, Wis.—Something must be brewing in this 
parish in which Unity would be interested did it know 
what. A young peoples’ society, organized in connec- 
tion with the Unitarian parish, must be having an ex- 
ceedingly good time of it this winter, judging from the 
reports in our Baraboo exchange. 


Poor Grant.—$250,000 is all the fund Mr. George 
Jones has been able to raise for him. Cigars are ex- 
pensive, and it costs something to travel. When this is 
all gone, what will he do then? We yield to no one in 
our honor for the great Captain in the war for emanci- 
pation, but this limp dependence is antagonistic both to 
manliness and to true democracy. Let not respect and 
honor be degraded into toadyism. 


Rosert Cottyer had an overflowing house on the 
Sunday night he preached on George Eliot, in his New 
It must have been a rare occasion, for 


were they only to turn missionaries to the Christians, the two souls had much, very much, in common. The 
and take as much pains to convert the Polytheists and 


Tritheists around them as to preserve intact their own 
Monotheism ?— Chas. Voysey. 


— —_— —— = 


THE more ears is our mind, the more we discover 
in men of originality. Your commonplace people see 
no difference between one and another.— Pascal, 


Evening Post says: 


“Viewing the matter from its literary side the sermon 
is a thing to be glad of, because few of the critical 
estimates of George Eliot and her work which have 
been printed are at once so sound, so compact and so 
worthily interpretative of the foremost literary genius 
of this century. On the other hand, the large-minded, 
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Christlike charity with which the great preacher puts | and the Divine government carried on, not through 
aside the one criticised point in George Eliot’s life as a| miracles, but ‘through the operation of FixEp law, to 
thing which he feels himself unworthy to judge, finally | which all things must conform, or be crushed; it has 
may well be a lesson to men more self-confident, but not | lost its hold upon the old, and its roots are not yet firm- 
abler nor more righteous than he.” ly imbedded in the new.” 


THe Poor Heatuen.—The Independent expects that | THe Frienps.—Uniry recently spoke of The Friends’ 
those who never sent a man to civilize a savage tribe | /ntelligencer as an “ organ of the Friends.” The Journal, 
will taunt the cause with the outrageous scandal that is | of Philadelphia, sets it right, as follows: 
going the rounds concerning the cruelty of the mission-| _“ The Society of Friends has no organ. Neither the 
aries at the Blantyre Mission, in Central Africa, where | Intelligencer nor The Journal performs for it that office. 


: oe Although a large religious body, but a small portion of 
the natives have been flogged and ironed to death. “But its membership patronize either of its papers. Unlike 
we will not taunt the cause for this. A Christianity that | almost all the religious bodies of the day, it refuses to 


has failed to suppress such cruelties at home cannot be | Come abreast with modern civilization by using the 


. ; periodical press; therefore, unlike most other religious 
tig “9G ” uve aniirely above them when surrounded societies, its numbers increase little, if any, and it is 
by Pagan influences. much to be feared that, if a change is not made in its 
Detroit, Micu.—Mr. Forbush is finding the large hear- methods, a not very distant period of time will see its 


ing which his scholarly and thoughtfyl words always disappearance as an organization. . 

deserve. A recent sermon on “The Theater” is being) CrieveLanp.—Mr. W.D. Gunning recently occupied Mr. 
circulated in pamphlet form, and a course of ten sermons | Hosmer’s pulpit on a Sunday evening, speaking on 
on “ Jesus in Galilee” is being made intoa booklet. | “The Science of Religion and the Religion of Science.” 


The topics discussed are—‘The Ideal Christ and Real | In-the lecture, he gave the following beautiful Swedish 
Jesus,” “ What we know of the Historic Jesus,” “The | legend of the milky way: 


Traditional Life of Jesus,” “His Death and Resurrec-| “Zulamith and Salami had lived and loved on earth. 
tion,” “Miracle,” “Was he Messiah ®’ “The Gospel of | Death severed them and they were doomed to dwell, he 
the Kingdom,” etc on one star,and she on another. Between them was an 


unsounded abyss of suns. Impelled by love, Zulamith be- 
EVANSVILLE, Inp.—The Literary Club of this city has | gan one night to build a bridge of light that would span 


been under the necessity of issuing a card in the daily | the abyss to Salami, and Salami, the same night, began 
papers, saying that their lectures are given in Unity a bridge would arch the abyssto Zulamith. A thousand 


years they toiled and when their toil was done, from 
Church, not because they have any special sympathy for | wedded strands of light they leaped, each into the 


Unitarians, but because it was the only church offered | others arms. The cherubim, pointing to the milky way, 
them free of charge. We fear thateven yet there are some | Cried out, “O, Lord, see thou what Salami and Zulamith 

ae have done!” And God smiled, and a glory flushed the 
too conscientious to patronize the Club lectures. The heaven, and God said, “ What in my world true love has 
Secretary of the Western Unitarian Conference recently 


wrought, that will I not undo.” Dol believe it? Yes, 
visited Unity Church in this place, found a united | profoundly, as the vestment ofa spiritual truth. * * * 


earnest parish. Steps were taken which it is hoped will|* *, The Swedish heart spoke for the heart universal. 


j It voiced the great hope of man, that souls which fall 
shortly result in the settlement of a pastor. apart through night, or storm, or rue, or death, may meet 
InpustRious PREACHERS.—But few of our readers can{and bloom again, and bloom forever. It voiced the 


realize how much hard intellectual and literary labor is | 2€art’s deep threnody that immortal love, to find its 
d bv th h ¢ the Liberal Faith West. | OW will braid the abysses, and bridge the stars with 
one by the preachers o t e Libera alth at our est- | strands of light and love.” | 
ern out-posts. Our eye is now restingonthe printed; | ae 
abstract of a critical course of Sunday evening lectures SUNDERING OF Tres.—Mingled with our rejoicings over 
on the Bible, by Mr. Blake, of Quincy, Ill., and Mr. the awakened hopes of the Liberal friends at Lawrence, 
Douthit, at Shelbyville, is giving Sunday evening Kansas, is a touch of sadness over the pangs felt at Kala- 
“talks” on such easy themes as “ Voltaire.” “ Theodore | ™22°9, Mich., caused by the sunderings of what we must 
Parker.” “Buddha and Buddhism. the Religion of believe to be, next tothe ties of family, the strongest 
Indis ” abe ate while he edits “ ati Best Words.” a | formed in society, those that bind a true minister to his 
sprightly parish paper, as a diversion from hard work, people. The hands and heart feel very empty, as we 
we suppose. know from experience, when the anxieties of our work 
M M Th eels by R are dropped for those of another. It must have been a 
J nm ye kara ned setters eee ; ile tender meeting at which the following resolutions were 


.- | passed, and when Hon.-.Chas. S. May, Maj. R. F. Judson, 

the evening the hall, which seats five hundred, is inade- | 8¢¥: J: T- Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, and others, gave 
? . ; od . ; r h t ‘ th 

quate tothe demand. Judging from a pamphlet sermon expression to the warm good-byes that were in the 


: . hearts.of that parish. 
at hand, Mr. Tho n appreciates the importance and WHEREAS, The Rev. C. G. Howland, for 16 years the pastor of this 
the difficulty of the problem in hand. He faces the | church and society, has tendered his resignation and is about to re- 


me a a R . gif e move from our midst to a new field of labor, and 

evils incident to a period of theological transition.” He WHEREAS, This intelligence has touched our hearts with the Seep: 
: : cai * we a est sens ty and means to us the sundering o e pleasant an 
reminds his people that the object of religion is “ not! sacred relations of half a life-time, therefore 


popularity,” and that Resolved, By the Unitarian church and society of Kalamazoo that, 
és ‘ , : a a . accepting this resignation with great regret, we cannot permit the 
The world’s ethical life is in process of being trans- | occasion to pass without recording in the most solemn and emphatic 
planted from the soil of notions of supernatural revela- saanees, Se high appreciation of the character of the man and his 
tion and arbitrary retribution to that of a recognition of | “Pe ea Th at thee m: 


“abe : . - wed, That the ministry of Mr. Howland to this society, and in 
the Divine will speaking through human experience, | this community, has hk by distinguished ability as a 


UNLTY. 


reacher and illustrated and enforced by a public and private life of | + S b 
singular purity and dignity; a life which has commanded the re- | he (nity WU - 


— ee ee 


spect of this entire people, of all denominations and beliefs, and | 
ese acknowledged qualities in our minister have ever been to us | 

all a source of great satisfaction and peice. | 
Resolved, That we can most unqualifiedly commend Mr. Howland | NOTED CLUBS 

to the ebureh and people of Lawrence, Kan. to wnem. he is going, | ° 

as a ripe scholar and thinker, a preacher always able and interesting, | : , : : 

filled with the spirit of reverence and devotion, and often risin in _ This would be a fertile theme to one stocked with liter- 

his public discourses to heightsof real sublimity and power; while | : : eae : 

as a man he is of gentle and blameless walk and conversation, of ary and biographical bric-a-brac. Some one like George 


oe ——— — agperotas 25 Se ae | Eliot’s Vandernodt, who knew all about the philosophers 
Resolved, That these resolutions be entered on the records o | : , : 
society, and a copy of the same be sent to the Christian Register, the | except their philosophy. Sam. Johnson defined a Club 


Unity, of Chicago, and our village papers for publication. | ‘ . n 
C. H. CaRYL, Secretary. BF. SuirH, Chairman. | #* - An assembly of good fellows meeting under certal 


Mr. and Mrs. Howland passed through this city this conditions.” The first literary club of England consisted 
week for their new home: He leaves the State of Mich- | °f that remarkable galaxy in the time of Elizabeth, when 
igan made richer and nobler for his having lived there. Shakespeare, Raleigh, Ben. Jonson, Beaumont =o 
May life and strength be given him to endow Kansas Fletcher were wont to meet with kindred spirits at t e 
with a like legacy. Mermaid Tavern, on Fleet St., for bibulous conviviality 
and, incidentally, intellectual friction. After that it be- 

SocraL Scrence.—Mrs. E. P. Ewing has opened a train- | came quite the fashion for dignitaries of genius to estab- 
ing school for cooks at 2,222 Wabash Ave., in this city. | lish a sort of literary feudalism by gathering their 


——The next semi-annual meeting of the Illinois S. 8. | satellites regularly at some place for conversation, discus- 
Assoc. is called to meet at Cairo, April 21, with the fol- gion and carousal. Ben. Jonson met his retainers at 


lowing : the Devil’s Inn. Dryden’s band were wont to rendezvous 


‘at Mill’s Coffee House. Addison’s, at Button’s Coffee. 


“ Address of Welcome,” by the President of Cairo House. At the beginning of the last century, “The 
Soc. Sci. Association. 


Brother’s Club,” of which Bolingbroke, Harley and 

rT J ”? ’ ’ ’ 
tttill tia ssaer ts. Cee Bis Swift were members, “ Beefsteak Club,” presided over 
“The Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children in | by Peg Woffington, the actress, the “Kit Cat Club,” 


Illinois,” by Rev. Fred. H. Wines, Springfield, Sec’y | named after Christopher Cat, The Hanoverian Club— 
Illinois State Board of Charities. 


“ Organized Charities in Communities,” by Rev. Benj. | 2 5°04 Beefsteak Club, which, I believe, race — 
George, Cairo. were flourishing. But it remained for Samuel Johnson 
‘“‘ Prevention versus Reform,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Holt | establish Tue Civus par excellence,which,its members have 


Babbitt, Chicago. always insisted, needs no attendantadjective to desig- 
“Imagination ; its Uses and Abuses in the Relations 


a ee 


PROGRAMME. 


of Social Science,” by Mrs. G. H. Lyman, Cairo nate it; but Boswell admits (and what Boswell don’t 
“The Practical Arts in their Relation to Woman’s | know of Johnson is not worth knowing) that after = 
Work,” by Mrs. Victoria A. Root, Chicago. isting a long time without a name it came to be distin- 


‘ Science in the Home,” by Miss Mary Larned, Cham- ‘guished as “The Literary Club,” after Garrick’s death. 
paign. | we ° : lds 
“Popular Education beyond the School Room,” by The original members consisted of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Mrs. Isabella L. Candee, Cairo. Johnson, Burke, Beauclerc, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Langton, 
“The Relation of Education to Temperance,” by Miss | Goldsmith, Sir John Hawkins and a Mr. Chamier—nine 


ini ie tela ‘inall. Of e the exalted ideas which Dr. Johnson 
Reports from the Officers of the Association and De- | = ee 


i lub 
q entertained concerning himself would include the Cc 
gry ie earcen, of which he was the oracle. He placed a high estimate 


A distinguised leader of the Evangelical Christians of UP" the qualities requisite to become a member. a 
New England, an admirable man, and no mean judge of | Reynolds told him that Garrick remarked_of the club, 


v ” — of, said to me yo 5 — ye Evan- | “I like it much, I think I shall be of you,” the Dr. 
elical or Orthodox churches, of New England, owed to | laiming. “ What right has he to 
Piecdere Parker, to-day, that vigor which they enjoy. | hing oy nh Sonne ale 


He rated Parker as the man who, more than any single say he will be one of us. How does he know we will 
man since Edwards, has moved the religious life of | permit him. The first Duke in England has no right to 
New England. And he said that the benefit he con-| hold such language.” When Johnson deigned to sug- 


ferred on the Evangelical churches was in the untiring . k rah tt wan with the wanes 
philanthrophy of his life. They would not permit them- gest Sheridan’s name to the club, it wa p 


selves to be outdone or eclipsed by such a heretic. They |}#2g remark that one who had written the two best 
saw, also, that the Lord’s testis, “ By their fruits shall | comedies of his age must be considerable of a man. 


men know them.” They knew that no precision of mn mete tn eal 
formula could satisfy the demand. No well-adjusted When Goldsmith suggested it might be we —— 


balance of dogma would meet it. Not till they ad- the club in order to give agreeable variety, “ for,” said 
dressed themselves with new vigor to the work towhich | he, “ there can now be nothing newamong us, we have 


— addressed himself with ce Seeeee oe work for | traveled over one another’s minds,’ Johnson ‘Was 
the exile, the drunkard, the beggar, and the slave—not 2 Qs -aveled over m 
till then could they pretend to meet him or his in con- | *@8"Y: 4nd said, “Sir, you have not traveled y 


troversy. I would not repeat that anecdote, unless it mind, I assure you.” Sir Joshua, however, who had 
were so creditable to both sides. I know that it would | been with him most, seemed to think otherwise, siding 


ive him ee ed poerg and it preqeeiy shows us| with Goldsmith, remarked that “when people have 
Ow it is in all ages that the positive advance of pure |}; h of the 
religion has been won. It is not by blows. It is not by lived a good deal together, they Know wast ean 0 oa 


words. Itis by the ceaseless influence of love.—E. E. will say on every subject —cireumstantial evidence 
Hale. that perhaps even the great Johnson was a little stupid 
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and commonplace sometimes, so the club was gradually 
and cautiously enlarged to the number of thirty-five, at 
which number it remained. The roll of the members |~—~— 
of this club is indeed an honorable one. One black ball at 
any time would reject a candidate. The rarest names of 
the church, the state, or of letters are found in this list. 

Bishops and soldiers, orators and scholars of the rarest| Roszrtson’s Livinc THoucuts. A Thesaurus. By Kerr Boyce 
quality are found in this list. Adam Smith, Percy, Grigns nha a ne oe Richards, Ph. D. &.C. 


Robert Chambers, Fox, Gibbon, Sir William Jones, Lord; Beier mm Gop. An Examination of some Fundamental Theistic 


, . TE | Problems. By M.J.Savage. To which is added an address on The 
Palmerston, Lord Eliot, Duke of Leeds, Sir William | jntejjectual Basis of Faith, by W. H. Savage. Geo. E. Ellis, Boston. 


Hamilton, Henry Vaughn, and many others, not to for- 1881. pp. 171. $1.00. 


, , . _ Our Home. Report of Mrs. Hardy’s work during the years 1879, 
get to mention him who was proud to acknowledge him- | jg¢9 among Unfortunate Women. Hunter, Rose & Co., Toronto, 


self “the humble attendant of Dr. Johnson ’’—Mr. Bos- | Canada. pph. 


| LITERARY NOTES. 
well. | 


Boswell gives us an evening of this club; the first) Mrs. H. R. Haweis, of England, has prepared “Chaucer 
part of the evening “before HE came in they talked of | for Schools,” giving a life of this Father of English 


see! . Poetry, and reducing the more attractive tales into the 
his journey to the Western Islands, his readiness to be-| English of to-day, but preserving the ancient form in 


lieve in secondsight.” Boswell defends, by saying: “‘He parallel columns. This is a long-neglected work. So 
is only willing to believe, I do believe. The evidence is | ™@DY books to introduce the tales of Greece, so few to 


h f i encaile egeers pn" g introduce the earlier tales of Britain, which are scarcely 
Cuong! s0F m6, though not enough for Hs great mind. | less graceful, isa reflection upon the standards of English- 
What will not fill a quart bottle will fill a pint bottle. I speaking people.-——The world renowned Pascal, the 


am filled with belief.’ ‘Are you,’ said Coleman, ‘then | devout philosopher, had a sister, Jacqueline, worthy of 
cork it up.’ Johnson was in high spirits this evening, the relationship, a life of whom has just been published 


talked with great animation and success. He attacked _by A.D, F. Randolph & Co._—The American Book Ex- 


change has published Green’s larger History of England, 
Swift, as he always did, then, of his own accord, allowed | complete, for $1. The price of previous editions is $10. 
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‘him very great merit. Among other things, he said |——Carlyle worked for sixty years, but with the most 


that Swift put his name to but two things, after he hada rigid economy left a property less than $25,000. His 


: | ) h ’ 
name to put. Told what the two things were. From noble volumes he gave to the world at an average price 


of $500 per volume. To Emerson belongs the great glory 


_ Swift there was an easy transition to Sheridan, and the | of having been the first to discover great worth in Sartor 


great Johnson tells them how he was wanton and inso-| Rgsartus. It was then that Carlyle said: “I hear but 
lent to Sheridan at a coffee house, at Oxford, once, be- | OM@ Volce, the voice from Concord.”——Herbert Spencer’s 


ti etal py ay “ Education” is to be distributed gratuituously among 
cause Sheridan deigned to give a medal to Douglass as the school teachers of the French Republic. An ac- 
a mark of appreciation of his tragedies, when, aecording | quaintance with its contents might well be made one 


to Johnson, he had no right to do such a thing. He | test of qualification among the teachers in the Ameri- 
ought to have asked the universities to do it.” And thus | can Republic. I ad es 
did THe ciuB spend its evenings. The times of) Gieanrnes iv THE FieLps or Art. By Ednah D. Cheney. Lee and 
Johnson took to clubs with great avidity. Revolu- | Shepard, Boston. 1881, = 
tionary ideas in politics were fostered in club ne a 4 ae Patna s be any : ee 
-,7/ ald to the art-history classes established in the Wes 
oa a —— ge tera — | during the last few years. An index would have added 
of inherited fortunes was wasted in club rooms. Idle much to its value, but even without this, it will be 
time was killed in club rooms. Goldsmith, in one of his warmly welcomed. It is nota mere catalogue of pict- 
essays, describes the various clubs of London, which he “TC "OF is much room given to descriptions of them ; 
visited in vain search for congenial company, amon | but Mrs. Cheney endeavors to find within the work the 
which he mentions “ The Choice Spirits,” “The | spirit and —_ of the Artist, and still more, perhaps, to 
Muzzy Club,” “The Harmonial Society,” “Club of. find the meaning of the different schools of art in the 
Fashion,” and lastly, the Society of Moral Philosophers. | characteristics of the nations which produced them. 
He found them in a warm dispute as: to whay hed | In the opening chapter she speaks of the relation of 
neglected to lay down a sixpence at the door. As this is art to the life and ideal of the people, and maintains that 
claimed to have been taken from- life, and comes the | happiness 1s not the object of art any more than itis the ob- 
nearest to being a literary club, it may not be uninter- ject of life. Happiness may come in the process and in the 


, ‘ ; ; ‘final res art as well as life wi 2n cause within us 
esting to glance at their rules, as it may give us a just. final result, but art as well as life will often cause within us 


idea of their learning and principles, as it did to Gold- 
smith. If you want a still clearer view of the average 
literary club of that day, see letters 29 and 30 of Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World. 


—_— - — — 


A man is an atheist who believes that, in the long run 
what God allows to triumph is not the right.— Carlyle. 


A child thus defines gossip: “It’s when nobody don’t 
do nothing, and somebody goes and tells of it.’’ 


“a divine discontent, making us desire the impossible :” 
yet it will also fill us so full of vital force, that the thought 
of self'will be lost in the striving for the highest beauty. 
And hére, too, we shall learn the truth of Carl yle’s words, 
“There is something better than Happiness—that is, 
Blessedness.” Beginning with the ancient Greek, and 
coming down rapidly, but without confusion, through the 
elder European to the present time, Mrs. Cheney gives 
us her thoughts concerning the rise, progress and decay 


of the various schools of art, and makes them very clear 


ee —_wser --— -—-- — - —_—_— ~— _— - 


and distinct in their relation to the religious faith and 
moral character of the people. Her book is singularly 
catholic in spirit and just in criticism—not of technical 
details, but of the thought:and aim underlying the work. 
The reader feels a greater interest in, and respect for, 
the different schools, as the national spirit of each is) 
shown to lend character and individuality to the pictures: 
bringing home to us Americans this lesson—that “we 
can only have an Art that is truly original, noble and 
beautiful, by cherishing and developing a national 
character of which it is the fitting expression.” 


E. B.G. 


CIVIL SERVICE Rerorm. By C. G. Howland. Unity Leaflet No. 3. 
Unity Office, Chicago. pp. 25. 5cts.; per hund., $3.00. 


The New York Nation, in commenting on Howland’s | 

“ Civil Service Reform,” the “ No.3” of Unity Leaflets, re- : 
marks: “It merits a very wide circulation, and Mr. 
Howland’s example should be emulated by clergymen | 

of every denomination.” Doubtless the publication of a 
telling tract on the civil service, by each individual cler- | 
gyman, would have its beneficent as well as its appall-| 
ing phase; but it is a matter of some question whether | 


the ordinary Doctor of Divinity could handle the patient | 


and say, “ Thou ailest here, and here,” with Mer. How- 


land’s certainty of touch, however great the zeal or am- 
bitious the intention. ——__ 

“T donot suppose there isa man in either house of 
Congress who believes in civil service reform,” says Mr. 
Howland. “ Righteousness must begin among the peo- 
ple or congressmen will never know there is such a 
virtue in existence.” Again, “TI look in vain everywhere 
for any sincere and emphatic recognition of the fact that 
the abolition of the spoils system is the one pressing 
need and the only redemption of American politics.’ 

These sentences may be accepted as an index finger, 
pointing at once the writer’s location of the evil, and its 
remedy. To him the perennial struggle against political 
wrong is again upon us. The time of illegal arrests has 
passed away. “ Rotten” boroughs are no more. Slavery 
has gone,and the feudal land-system is waning; yet in 
a new form the unceasing fight goes on, and now a 
civil service bearing the seeds of death raises its ugly 
front before the people of this commonwealth. 

That the voice of warning is timely, few will doubt 
who recall the feverish month of the Hayes-Tilden 
election, and who remember that since that time of 
danger neither of the great parties in congress assem- 
bled havedared risk a possible party aggrandizement by 
any measure insuring permanent relief. 

The evil is upon us, palpable, threatening; and with a 
powerful and insolent following. The issues are to be 
met, and by each citizen, be his preparation much or 
little ; and to none will this little treatise fail of a sug- 
gestion. C. H. BR. 


, 


HOLLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. By Edmondo De Amicis. 
by Caroline Tilton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Holland, seen through Italian eyes, and from an Italian 
and Roman Catholic standpoint, is such a different thing 
from Holland seen through Protestant American eyes, 
that this, if there were nothing else, would invest this 
book with a degree of curious interest. But we find 
morethanthat. An Italian of susceptibility and breadth, 
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after spending a year in Holland and Zealand, gives his 
impressions in a bright, gossipy book. He has had his 
eyes open for all sights, and his mind open to impres- 
sions. His criticisms are good humored, while they are 
<ritical; he writes of their paintings and painters in 
a frank, candid manner, and sa, “ The subject of their 
pictures are poor enough,—a windmill, a canal, a gray 
sky; but how they make one think!” 

The book will have a degree of attraction to those 
whose interest and admiration of Holland and its 
people have been kindled by the noble histories of 
Motley. Wesee the Holland of that time mirrored in 
the Holland of to-day ; the same characteristics, habits 
and tendencies. ‘ 

Without knowing how true these descriptions and 
criticisms are, there is a freshness in the telling that far 
removes them from the rut of the guide-book. F. L.R. 


CHRISTMAS DAY AND ALL THE YEAR. 
St., Boston. pp. 303. $1.00. 


This is a volume of short stories, compiled from the 
columns of the Christian Register. It was prepared for 


George H. Ellis, 101 Milk 


|the holidays, but appeared too late for timely notice. 


Great minds can best comprehend and minister to the 


needs of the young, and the day is slowly passing when 
the disappointed seeker after literary fame may turn 
from parlor and study to the nursery and Sunday School. 
The number of good books for children that have ap- 
_peared within a few years, testify to the awakened in- 
terest in that important problem, children’s reading. 
| The names of the earnest teachers who have contributed 
_to this little book, will doubtless prove for it a passport 
into many a fire-side. Its vigorous word for duty and 
helpfulness appeal to all, from grandpa down to little 
| seven-year-old on his knee. To many a weary, plodding, 
duty-loving “ Marthy” will the “Game of Life” bring 
encouragement and cheer. Mutual dependence and help- 
fulriess are forcibly portrayed in 8S. R. Calthrop’s story, 
“The Cats and the Clover;” and a boy must feel a little 
more kindly toward his feathered friends after reading 
that quaint German story, “The Bird Wedding.” “ Miss 
Austin’s Charge” contains some fine studies of child- 
life. We all know of frank, impetuous, rollicking 
‘‘ Louies,” who receive the lion’s share of love and at- 
tention, while the shy, thoughtful, self-forgetting little 
‘“Mauds” are looked upon as cold, uninteresting and 
“queer.” There are twenty-five of these stories, each 
teaching its own lesson of charity, faithfulness, courage 
or duty. M. R. G. 


——- —— 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. By Maturin M. Ballou. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 1831. pp. 284. $1.00. 


If “all minds quote,’ as Emerson says, this dainty 
little book of quotations must have a legitimate place in 
the library. It has all the appearance of being a growth 
rather than a manufacture. The pages are remarkably 
free from padding, and the arrangement, which is a great 
deal in such books, is admirable. .Mr. Ballou has claims 
to that greatness implied in this other sentence of Emer- 
son, “ next to the originator of a good sentence is the first 
quoter of it.” — 


Carlyle impressed me as a Trip-Hammer with an 
olian Attachment.— Emerson. 
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hopper. (Life, p. 244). 
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Che Sunday SS ch Ate. if He was a childless man, with all a father’s sensibilities. 


Seemed more like one bereaved of children fhan one 
: to whom they had been denied. The children and his 
sugar-plums, (Life, p. 245); his care of the window- 


“Unity” Sunpay Scuoor LEssons,—SeErigEs VI. 


onite “Tete * , ' plants; his tender kindness to all sorts of people. “A 
— a = omy ae = loving soul * * * * who felt as sincerely for the suffer- 
THEODORE PARKER, ‘ings of a poor Irish laborer, or a poor drunkard, or a 
. : . deserted child, as he did for the great cause of human 

AND THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 


progress.” J. F.C. 
(c) Religious character. He was a saintly man, in 


. . 7 > . m 
(The references are mainly to Frothingham’s “ Life of Parker,” under | purity of character and devotional feeling Before 6. 
the abbreviation “ Life;** and to Parker’s “‘ Discourse of Religion,” Put- | as I write this lesson, is the Lyra Catholica,’ which he 


nam’s edition, under the abbreviation “ D. o. R.”) kept on his study-table for spiritual refreshment,—the 


BY R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 


Lesson VII. leaves turned down, as he left them. Here are a few 
Tue Boston PREACHER. _verses which he marked : 
| “Thy sweetness hath betrayed Thee, Lord! 
Mr. Parker was invited, by a committee of gentlemen, Dear Spirit! It is Thou! 
to preach in Boston for a year, at the Melodeon. He Deeper and deeper in my heart 


; I feel th tli _ 
commenced the engagement February 16, 1845, still con- ies geste ae 


tinuing his Roxbury pastorate. A permanent organiza- 
tion was formed before the end of the year, called the | 
28th Congregational Society, over which he was installed : 


January 4, 1846, to which he devoted the twelve best| pi, faith was marked by the sense of positive assurance. 
years of his life. 


He wag no skeptic. He denied or affirmed with equal 

Let us try and form some idea of the man as they | emphasis. God was as real to him as to Saint Francis 

knew him. or Borromeo. He had no doubt of personal immortality. 
1. His private Life. He was a confident man.? 


(a) Daily work. He was “a rigid economist of time.”| 2. Public Teaching. 


Every hour had its task. A man most exacting of him-| (g) His audiences were composed of various elements, 
self. The weekly sermon was usually planned on Mon- | put there was a sufficient number of capable, well- 
day. It was often written amid incessant interruption. | jnformed and noble-minded men and women to make 
Whatever his task, he never denied himself to callers.| him fear lest he would not be able to sustain himself 
He had wonderful facility in resuming his work at any | before such a congregation. The sittings were free, and 
moment. There was the tap at the library door; the the preacher was supported by voluntary contributions, 
ever-ready “Come,” the genial words of welcome, | mostly given by afew friends. (Life, p. 335). 


“What can I do for you?” uttered as quietly as if nO| The outer circles of the congregation showed how lit- 
torrent of thought had been checked in its course. See tle they understood the deep piety of the preacher,— 


D. o. R., Miss Stevenson’s sketch. listless during prayer time,—the newspaper half con- 
All sorts of people sought his help,—the scholar, the | cealed, which they read before service. Seemed con- 
emigrant, the disputant, the anxious mother, the drunk- | gejous they were deemed heretics.* Sat in such seats as 


ard’s wife, and sometimes a revivalist would come to| were yacant—went out if they were tired.* Life, p. (335). 
pray with him, and he always consented to hear the; (}) Parker’s was a difficult task, for he attempted to 
brother’s prayer. “It was rare that a morning passed | win all to religion, while religion itself was under dis- 
without a number of such calls on this busiest of men.” | eygsion. This is like teaching art,in connection with 
Then there were hosts of silent callers, i. e., letters, jectures on anatomy over a “subject” in a dissecting 
answering to every phase of his character. The warm-| room. The age of criticism is not likely to be the age 
hearted epistles of friends, held by his love; the in-| of profound piety. We must give the history and gram- 
quisitive epistle, excited by his intellect; the abusive : mar of religious expression, but let us hope for the day 
epistle, products of his apostolic zeal and caustic sever-| when liberalism shall emerge from school, and live, 
ity; and epistles from all sorts of people, far away in| rather than be learning to live. 
India, Germany or Great Britain, to whom hissermons (c) His appearance and style. A good eye, but marred 


had gone as a new gospel. by spectacles; bis figdre not graceful, and usually mo- 

(b) Personal traits. Our Boanerges, like the son of|tionless. The discourse was generally read in a voice 
Zebedee, was, also, the loving and beloved disciple. |unmusical and in monotonous tones. No rhetorical 
Those who knew him best loved him most. This sturdy, | gifts, nor oratorical trick or accomplishment. Whence, 


‘* True love is worship, mother dear ! 
O! gain for us the light 

To love, because the creatures’ love 
Is the Creator’s right!” 


— at 
——_—— 


aggressive, almost pugnacious reformer, was in private | then, his power? 


life the gentlest of men. A fit combination of emblems 
was in the study. There was the old gun of his grand- 
father, and a little corn-crib, from which he regularly 
fed the city pigeons in the winter. Story of the grass- 


(d) Plainness of speech. He made himself intelligible 
to the common people. Tell the story of the two old 
women who boasted of their respective ministers. One 
said hers was so fine a preacher that a poor old body like 
herself could not understand a word; the other said 
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hers was so fine that even such as she could understand 
all he said. 

(e) Manifest sincerity and earnestness. Even his bitter- 
ness was baptized with lofty feeling. As Dr. Martineau 
wrote, “ Who * * could ever attribute a sneer to you?” | 
“ Every writer must put forth what is in him in his own | 
way; and the excess of manly strength is healthier than | 
the scruples of effeminate forbearance.” He held his 
people by direct appeal to the conscience, and they felt 
his integrity warranted his vehemence. | 

(f) Again. Intense religious feeling. Bald and vulgar | 
rationalism wonders that its cold, intellectual discourses, 
exceeding Parker’s in startling and novel statement, fail 
to hold congregations. Parker had, as the Methodists | 
call it, “the power from on high.” He trembled with | 
profound emotion as he read the story of the crucifixion, | 
or looked up into the face of God. (Life, p. 336). We 
have to learn that man is more than an anatomical | 
structure to support the brain. | 


Whe Gxchange Gable. ~~ 
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SONNET. 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Methought that in a solemn church I stood, 
Its marble acres, worn with knees and feet, 
Lay spread from door to door, from street to street. 
Midway the form hung high upon the rood 
Of him who gave his life to be our good; 
Beyond priests flitted, bowed, and murmured meet 
Among the candles shining still and sweet. 
Men came and went, and worshipped as they could, 
And still their dust a woman with her broom, 
Bowed to her work, kept sweeping to the door. 
Then saw I, slow through all the pillared gloom, 
Across the church a silent figure come: 
“ Daughter,” it said, “ thou sweepest well my floor!” 
Jv is the Lord, I cried, and saw no more. 

—From Quiet Hours. 


Tue HicgH-tonep Cuurcu.—“ The chief end of its cre- 


(g) Ready wit. Able to seize at the moment on pass- | ationis itself. It will have a ten thousand-dollar organ, 


ing incidents. As when a dog barked during prayer, in | 
church, he said, “ We thank thee, O Father of all, who 


ture, and a big preac 


fine choir, cushioned ome stained glass, and rich furni- 


er! But, if you look in the min- 


hast made even the humblest creature to praise thee utes of the Assembly to see how much it has done in the 


| 
after its own way.” When preaching, one winter’s day, 


| 
he was saying, “ Before such a man, all obstacles will ”— | 
at that moment an immense mass of frozen snow slid off | 
the roof, and startled the people ; he went on, “slide away | 
like the ice from the slated roof.” (Life, p. 337). | 

(h) Versatility. His range of topics was remarkable. 
To listen to him “ was, indeed, a liberal education, not 
in theology, or even in religion alone, but in politics, 
history, literature, science, art.” (Life, p. 334). 

And then, back -of all, he was in the pulpit,—the 
audience knew how tender, helpful, generous a heart 
lived in the preacher. Each one knew if he ever. 
wanted a friend he would find one in the preacher. 
Pity that it happened so that this good and true man, 
by reason of temperament, in himself and others, and | 
the unripeness of the times, worked on alone. He be- | 
longs to Unitarians, not to Anti-Christians. 


| 
Themes for Conversation. | 


1. Catholic warmth and rational light. Parker reading the Lyra 
Catholica is a symbol of the church of the future. Truthfulness and 
ardent spiritual emotion. The past and the present woven together. | 


2. This confidence about transcendent ideas is not common among 
deep thinkers. One of them once wrote to a correspondent, “Itisa 


style : 


most droll notion of yours that you ‘must have certainty.” What 
else are you certain of? We could not walk by faith,if faith were 
turned to sight.” 


3. The reputation for heresy is not conducive of self-respect. When 
everybody says you‘are sick, it is hard to keep well. When every- 
body says ‘‘ you are a scoffer, an infidel, a great offender,” it is diffi- 
cult to think of yourself as you are. No man needs vital communion 
with God so much as he who is an outcast from the Church. 


4. Manners in church. Would you treat the old battle flag as you 
would any other piece of bunting? Would you feel it right to be 
merry in a grave-yard? Or flippantin a venerable man’s presence? 
Why? Because of the ideas associated with them. In like man- 
ner, a subdued and reverent demeanor becomes the church,—be- 
cause it is associated with all that is sublimest, most serious, most 
blessed in our nature. 


I like the plain all-wool o’ common sense, 
That warms ye now, and will a twelvemonth hence. 


line of the Saviour’s parting command, it runs in this 
Home Missions, $75; Foreign, do, $100; Ladies’ 
Society, $275; Ministerial Relief, $124; Freedmen, $39}; 
Education, ——; Publication, ——; two boxes of clothing 
good as new, to Home Missionaries.—The Presbyterian. 


PARKER MemorRIAL HAatt,—*‘ We congratulate the Twen- 
ty-eighth Congregational Society upon its relief from 
financial embarrassment and the retention of the Parker 
Memorial. Yet, if that building were razed to the 
ground, and not a stone left upon another, Theodore 
Parker would not be left without a monument. He 
made his contribution to the thought and life of his age, 
and its impulse is still powerfully felt. In these days 


of materialism and agnosticism, it is a relief to turn 


again to his warm and cloudless faith in God, and his 


| bright hopes for the life to come.”—Christian Register. 


A PROPHET is not without honor save in his own 
country. England has discovered that Ohio has a citizen 
who “drops into poetry,” as follows: 


O sing a song of phosphates 
Fibrine in a line, 

Four and twenty follicles 
In the van of time. 


. When the phosphorescence 
Evoluted brain, 
Superstition ended, 


Man began to reign. 


» 


—The Unitarian Herald. 


A TukoLogica, Monopoty.—“ Universalism is the only 
system of faith that fully satisfies the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the human race; itis the only system that fur- 
nishes comfort for mankind in their sorrows and afilic- 
tions. Itis the only theology that harmonizes: the 
teachings of God’s works and word; it is the only relig- 
ion that fully meets the moral and spiritual wants of 
men, and helps them to meet and to bear with fortitude 
the trials and hardships of life. It is the only system of 
belief that furnishes a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem of evil; it is the only system of faith that can unite 
all sects and denominations in the bonds of a common 
brotherhood ; itis the only religion that can vindicate 
the ways of God to man, and save the world from error 
and sin.”— Rev. J. E. Davenport, in Star and Covenant. 


A Mont or MopeEratTION, against eleven of excess.— 


The only effect which the announcement of Lent has 
upon many people is to make them thankful that they 
do not have to observe it. It seems artificial; and itis 


— Lowell. 


\ 


‘hard to avoid such an impression, when we read the 
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#7 bishop’s announcement of the approach of the season, 

and the very minute dietary prescriptions which ac- MHnnouncements. 
company it. It does not seem wholly serious, nor 

wholly intelligent, but very superstitious, and altogether. 
arbitrary. The indirect benefit of the enjoined tem- 
perance we may duly concede. But a month of tem- 


erate living will not atone for eleven months of excess. All communicationa int : 
tis certainly much better to be so habitually regular 4 nications intended for the Editor, to be ad 


yt d d to Jenk. LI. _ Chi 
and temperate that we shall not need ecclesiastical or | Pa eer ee Jones, 40 Madison St., Chicago, Ill 
therapeutic fasts to put either stomach or heart in order. | = 


If any treatment of that kind is needed, it belongs to}; A. G. Jennings, recently of South Hingham, Mass., 


N. B.—AlIl business communications to Unity are to 


be addressed hereafter to Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madi- 
son St., Chicago. 


: % ay the doctor to prescribe, and not the priest.—Christian | the Treasurer of the Colegrove Book Company, reached 
: | Gy Register. this city on the 28th ult., and has entered upon his duties. 
“ Work !—You have no conception how it will sweeten His address hereafter will be 40 Madison street, Chicago. 


Your views of Life and Nature, God and Man.” 


Don’t be afraid of killing yourself with overwork, son A — FT, j 
Men seldom work so hard as that, on the sunny side of) | =) a Sled thi ATTLE Unity, volume I., number 1, 
thirty. They die sometimes; but it because they quit |W?" D© mal ed this week to every subscriber of Unrry. 
work at 6 p.m., and don’t get home until two a.m. It’s We hope that our friends will not only think enough of 
the intervals that kill, my son. The work gives you an it to subscribe for it themselves, but to show it to their 
appetite for your meals; it lends solidity to your slum- | ap amip particularly those who have children, and do 
ber ; it gives you a perfect and grateful appreciation of a_ se rd can to let we Pe te be known among those 
holiday. So find out what you want to do, son, and. a) Se ee ee 
take off your coat and make success in the world. | ‘If you have a pleasant thought 
The busier you are, the less evil you will be apt to get Sing it, sing it from the heart. 
into, the sweeter will be your sleep, the brighter and | 
happier your holiday, and the better satisfied will the | 
world be with you.— Burlington Hawkeye. | 


Just as we go to press, we are informed that our pub- 
lishers have closed a contract with the proprietors of 
Tue Asusr or FLowers.— As a matter of taste and | the Rising | Faith, the sprightly representative of 
feeling, the worst abuse of flowers is the way,in which | aggressive liberal thought, published in Manchester, 
they have come to be used at funerals. One/needs no N. H., by which it is henceforth merged into Unrry. 
further proof of the conventional and ¢c¢ d-blooded | Subscribers to the above, recelving Unity, will under- 
manner in which they are employed tham the wire | Stand that it comes to fill the unexpired contracts of 
frames and stands of mortuary designs in/the florists’ | the Rising Faith, We hope they will like Unrry well 
windows, intended for funerals as much/as the pall | enough to work for it. That the spiritual strength of 
or hearse-feathers. Ingenuity, having beén exhausted | both may be conserved in the one body. 

in making the cross, crown, star, hearf, anchor, and 

other Christian eniblems commonplace/has proceeded | Seg 

to destroy the last semblance of sentim¢nt by devising. WEIRS LABDING—GROVE MEBTING. 


floral funeral decorations indicative of ~he departed’s vo-| The Fourth Annual Grove Meeting of the N. H. Uni- 
, cation—swords, ships, masonic emblems; for professors, ‘'tarian Association will be held at Weirs’, on Lake Win- 
achair! No wonder that people of sensibility cry out | nipiseogee, July 31 to Aug. 7. These gatherings have 
‘ that there shall be no flowers on their coffins, or on the | doubled in number each successive year, and the Com- 


coffins of those they have loved. Affection and grief| mittee are already at work to make this meeting better 
have been robbed of their most congenial tributes.— | than any previous one. S. C. BEAN, Sec’y. 


ir. April Atlantic. | Concord, N. H., March 24, 1881. 


Rev. 8. B. Weston, in his farewell sermon to the Uni- | 
tarian Society of Leicester, Mass., says: 


ILLINOIS FRATERNITY. 
es. Ft — he lipase tong in oe - rate Spring Conference of Illinois Liberal Religious F ra- 
meaning friends have told me that if I would keep back | ary , gig Bureau Co., is postponed from April 
some of my radical opinions, if I would use more policy, | nies to f ie a Fig The conference will be in charge, 
and observe customs which had so much meaning to the |Jtly, of Sheffield and Buda congregations, and the late 
more conservative, even if they did have little or no heavy fall of snow rendering probable an impassable 
meaning to me,then I should stir up no opposition, een of wagon roads at the earlier date, seems to 
things would go along more smoothly and pleasantly, -~ : a postponement necessary. It is hoped, also, that 
and I should do much more good in my work. In re- e later date will conflict less with other engagements 
gard to the first two results from such a course, I should of workers whose presence is very desirable. Friends, 
! agree with them, but not in regard tothe last. I believe | P lease note. C. E. Switzer, Sec’y. 
/@ that the only way to do the greatest amount of good in Galesburg, Ill., March 24, 1881. 

the ee th is 2 ° = beberle ts it Men pte 
true to himself. I should say to every preacher: “ Satis - tor 
your own reason and conscience, ‘ether you satisfy me “et Lessons.—The Lesson ene Theodore 
your people or not. Be absolutely sincere. “Do not use | ~27Ker Will be continued in Unity, and when finished, 
words in one sense which you know they use in quite sag sepa soy In pamphlet, uniform with the series 
another, and do not pretend to haye a belief in anything | °". -Ygaeateed n LirrLe Unity we begin a separate 
which you really have not.” I believe in policy, friends; | °©"“* °° 
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but I believe that the highest and best policy is to tell POROSs TARRY Sees Seeey: 

the simple, straightforward truth. , Especially is this the i. The Day. V. At Sunday School. 
} true and only policy for a teacher of morals. Alas for; 11 Going to Meeting. VI. The Library Book. 
a. the soul of that preacher who adopts any other! Alas| [!: Singing Hymne. VII. Sunday Afternoon. 


for the pulpit when divinity students—yes, and IV. Listening to the Sermon. VIII. Life without Sunday. 


preachers, too—will argue, as I have heard them both,| Sunday Schools intending to introduce these lessons 


that a man in the pulpit ought not to express his latest | are requested to send orders at once, as only enough to 
and deepest and most radical thought.—Jndez. | fill orders will be printed. 
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THE PARKER MEMORIAL. 


The recent proposed sale of the Parker Memorial 
Meeting-house of Boston not having been consummated, 
the Hall remains where it properly should, in the hands 
virtually of the society of which Theodore Parker was 
the minister during the last fifteen years of his life. The| E. P. Wright, $1.50; Mrs. Joseph Ingersoll, $1.50; Rev. 
debt upon the building, through the recent contribution | August Kimmel, $1.25; J. W. Harper, $1.50; Miss 8S. M. 
of $25,000 from a devoted friend, has been reduced to a | Stone, $1.50; Wm. McConachie, $1.50; Mrs. 8. P. Jamison, 
little less than $20,000. The undersigned are appointed | $1.50; Edward Sawyer, $1.50 ; Miss Kate M. Adams; $1.50; 
a committee by the corporation managing the affairs of | Miss Viola M. Law, $1.50; Hon. Jacob H. Ela, $1.50; Miss 
the building, to solicit subscriptions sufficient to cancel | Anna M. Cady, $1.25; Miss Mary B. Dinsmoor, $1.50; 
this debt. Each $100 contributed entitles the contribu- | Miss M. H. Brooks, $1.50; Mrs. E. B. Hall, $1.50; Rev. 
tor to one share of stock in the building, and a voice in | Hamilton Vance, $1.50; Rev. W. P. Tilden, $3.00; Mrs. 
the management of its affairs. We would invite those | John J. Bagley, $2.00 ; Miss Ottilie Herholz, $1.50; Miss 
who are able, to contribute at least $100. Those desiring | Louise 8. Cummings, $1.50; Miss C. A. Tilden, $2.00; 
to donate a smaller amount, we would invite to con-| E. I. H. Howell, $1.50; Mrs. Celestia A. Beach, $1.50; 
tribute in the name of the Twenty-eighth Congregational | Mrs. E. 8. Hutchinson, $1.50 ; Mrs. M. W. Brastow, $1.50; 
Society of Boston or of the Free Religious Association, | Enoch Lewis, $1.50; John W. Hutton, $1.50; R. C. Phil- 
in order that’ each $100 of subscriptions may be put into | lips, $1.50; Mrs. Anne Ryland, $1.50 ; Mrs. S. M. Siewers, 
ashare of stock in the building. We appeal to the | $1.50; Miss Lizzie M. Folger,$1.50; Mrs. Wm. Sampson, 
friends everywhere to contribute to the maintenance of $1.50 ; Louis Ballawf, $1.50 ; Rowland E}lis, $1.50 ; Jose 
a pulpit and platform in the interest of Free Religion. | D. McNab, $1.50; Daniel Davis, $1.50; Dr. Hosea Davis, 

Babsuriptions may be sent to A. A. Burrage, 74 Franklin | $1.50; J. M. Curtis, $2.50; Mrs. D. B. Alcott, $1.50; B. F. 
Street, Boston, Treasurer of the Parker Memorial Meet- | Smith, $1.50; Miss Rose C. Swart, $1.50; Miss Stella F. 
ing-house, or to John C. Haynes, 451 Washington Street, , Higbee, $1.50; T. P. C. Lane, .25; C. B. Holt, $1.50; Rev. 
Boston, Treasurer of this Committee. | a me, tad Rev - cama, A yey | ee. 

, ‘i en ; Newcomb, $1.50; Frederick Jackson, $3.00; Rev. John 

ee SS Se STE eC: | D, Wells, $1.50; Miss Mary P. Brigham, $1.50; Elizabeth 
Jour C. Haynes _W. Allen, $1.50; Rev. J. V. Blake, $42.00; Henry West- 

: _cott, $1.50; Miss Ella Giles, $1.25; Geo. Stickney, $1.50; 

.N. E. Boyd, $1.00; V. B. Cushing, $1.50; Gen. James 
|Bintliff, $2.50; Mrs. Wm. C. Dow, $1.50; Rev. Thos. 
Dawes, $1.50; Ethan Allen Doty, $1.50; Lillie M. Morse, 
$1.50; E. H. Bailey, $1.50; F. L. Bancroft, $1.50; Mrs. 8, 
|B. Beals, $1.50; Miss 8. B. Beals, $1.50; Mrs. E. 8. Blake, 
($1.50; Mrs. M. A. Chaney, $1.50; Mrs. G. A. Chapin, 
$1.50; Mrs. E. M. Comstock, $1.50; W. C. Gannett, 
$1.50; Mrs. Otto Gersting, $1.50; Dr. P. S. Haskell, 
$1.50; Miss H. N. Haynes, $1.50; W. H. Kelley, 
($1.50; Henry Krogstad; $1.50; J. D. Ludden, $1.50; 
_David McCaine, $1.50; Miss J. E. McCaine, $1.50; 
Wm. McCaine, $1.50; Mrs. A. Orvis, $1.50; Miss E. M. 
Patten, $1.50; A. L. Perkins, $1.50; C. Seabury, $1.50;. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


__ Mrs. Sarah Millett, $1.85; F. Braasch, .32; Emily C. 
Williams, $1.50: Silas Batty, $1.25; Mrs. Fordyce Edison, 
.63; Rev. F. L. Hosmer, $1.50 ; Miss Mary H. Gale, $1.50; 
Miss Julia Roeder, $1.50; Mrs. A. E. Sherman, $1.50; 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The following is a skeleton of the programme for the 
twenty-seventh session of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. The opening sermon will be delivered in the 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, on Tuesday evening, 
May 3d, by Rev. Brooke Herford, of Chicago, to be fol- 
lowed by a social reception of the delegates. Wednes- 
day morning, 9 to 10 A. M., a devotional meeting, led by | 
W.C. Gannett, of St. Paul. 10 a.m.tol p.M., the re- 
ports of officers, committees, etc. 2 to 3 P. M., recep- 
tion and discussion of business. 3 to 5 Pp. m.. discussion | 


of the thought-epd of our problem, or “The Unitarian | J, J, Watson, $1.50; R. B. Ware, $1.50; A. H. Wimbish, 
Message,” introduced by two short papers. 8 to 10 P. | $1.50; O. P. Whitcomb, $1.50; Mrs. S. E. Mayers, $1.50 ; 


M.,a similar discussion of the work-end of our problem, | Mrs, Jas. Vanderworker, $1.50; Miss C. B. Tilden, $1.50; 


or “ How to Build up Unitarian Churches.” Thursday | Miss M. E. Rice, $1.50; Judge John M. Berry, $1.50; 
morning, from 9 A.M. to 1p. m., will be devoted to a| Miss §, D. Messinger, $1.50. ; 


consideration of the work which the 8.8. Society has in | | 
LITTLE UNITY RECEIPTS. 


hand. The afternoon session for business, and the even- 
Rev. W. P. Tilden, $1.00; Mrs. Sarah Millett, .50; Rev. 


ing held for further announcement. Friday is reserved 
for festivities, sight-seeing, etc. F. L. Hosmer, .35; Miss Mary H. Gale, .35; Miss Julia 


Friends, we have every reason to expect an unusually 


interesting and hearty session. We meet in a new 


church building, and are to be the guests of the two St.. 


Louis Societies. We have had a year of hard and, in 
many respects, exceptionally successful work. If our 


churches will see to it that by special effort in these re-_ 
maining weeks our treasurer is enabled to come to this | 


conference as he came last year to Milwaukee, with all 
the bills paid, it will be a season for congratulation over 
the past as well as courageous planning for the future. 


due announcements will be made in our next. 
churches plan for large delegations. 
JENK. Lu. Jonss, Sec’y W. U. C. 
March 28, 1881, 40 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


What I admire in Columbus is not his having discov- 


ered a world, but his having gone to search for it om the 
faith of an opinion.—Turgot. 


Don’t despise the small talents; they are needed as 


well as the great ones. A candle is sometimes as useful 
as the sun. 


a 


Roeder, .35; Mrs. A. E. Sherman, .35; Rev. E. J. Young, 
239; Mrs. F. A. Faulkner, 35; Miss M. H. Brooks, .35; 
Miss E. B. Hall, .35; Rev. Hamilton Vance, .35; E. I. H. 


Howell, $14.00; Fred K. Gillette, 35; Dr. Wilson, .35; 


R. C. Phillips, .35; Mrs. Anne Ryland, .35; Mrs. 8. M. 
Siewers, .35; Daniel Davis, .35; Dr. Hosea Davis, .35; 
Miss Rose C. Swart, .85; Miss Mary Brigham, .35; Miss 
Elizabeth W. Allen, .70; A. E. Sterling, 35; Henry West- 
cott, 35; George Stickney, 35; V. B. Cushing, .35; Mary 


No pains will be spared to secure special R. R. rates, | &. Wheeler, ob; ©. S. sillet, 30; 2. f. Miller, oo; haw 


Let our | 


M. Judy, .35; Mrs. Wm. C. Dow, .35; Rev. Thos. Dawes, 
35; Rev. 1. F. Porter, .35; Lillie M. Morse, .35; Howell 
Reed, .35; Miss C. B. Tilden, .35; Miss M. E. Rice, .35; 


A. H. Wimbish, .35; A. L. Perkins, .35; Mrs. A. Orvis, .35; 
Anna Nolte, .50; Wm. M. Caine, .35; Miss J. E. McCaine, 
|.39; J. D. Ludden, 35; Henry Krogstad, 35; W. H. 


Kelley, 35 ; Miss H. N. Haynes, .35; Blanche Haskell, .35; 
Mrs. Otto Gersting, .35; Rev. W. C. Gannett, .35; Sadie 
L. Comstock, .85; Mrs. G. A. Chapin, .35; Mrs. M. A. 
Chaney, .35; Miss 8. B. Beals, .35; Miss M. E. Beals, .50. 


irons 


Hast thou e’er reflected 
How much lies hidden in that one word now? 


— Longfellow. 
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given on each topic, generally giving a man’s and). 


| 
“THE ART OF ARTS—HOME-MAKING.”” | ; 
Soon to begin in “ Unity” the following series of arti- | 


cles on “ Home-Making.”’ Two short articles will be 


woman’s on each: 


UNITY. 


J. Lu. Jongs, Editor, 


Fditorial F. L. Ronerts, Assistant Editor. 
1, Wooing and Wedding. 6. The Nursery. | | Cinmaentibon W.C. Gannett, | H. M. Simmons, 
2. House Owning. 7. The Guest Chamber. / | ‘| J. C. LEARNED, F. L. Hosmer, 
3. The Bed and Bath Rooms, or 8. The Garrett. C.W. Wenpre. | R. L. HERBERT, 
Home Hygiene. 9. The Study. | 
4. The Kitchen and «Dining 10. The Family Purse. | TERM SS: 
Rooms, or Home Dietetics. 11. The House Beautiful. |ONE COPY, PET VEAL oerccccccccccverereesccccees ee cccccccvesccces $1.50 
5. The Sitting Room. 12. The Home Altar. | Single Copies seasbidesienbds diidibebbeibidanbinbbesneneeoe seoeaeee 07 


The following persons have already consented to con- | ae — 
PUBLISHED SEMI- MONTHLY 


tribute to the series: Mrs. K. G. Wells, Mrs. A. W.. 


Brotherton, Mrs. A. W. Bate, Mrs. J. T. Sunderland, Mrs. | BY THE 
F. E. Russell, Rev’s C. G. Howland, G. E. Gordon, J. V. COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


Blake, J. R. Effinger, R. L. Herbert, J. Ll. Jones and Dr. 
P. S. Haskall. | 


THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is the Direct and Short Line, and is by all odds the best Railroad for you to take when traveling 
in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Map. You will see that the principal cities of the Northwest are stations 
on the North-Western R'y. At Council Bluffs it connects in a Union Depot with the overland 
trains of the Union Pacific R'y. At St. Paul it connectsin a Union Depot with all the roads that 
run from that city towards the North, Northwest and West. Its trains make close connections 
with the trains of all the railroads it crosses at its many junction points. 
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mmenac.ci. Liv” {CHICAGO & NORTHAVESTERN RAILW4 “1 | 
ss THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 


Over all of its principal lines, rans each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express Trains. 
It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


It is the only road that runs the Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and 

St. Paul, Green Bay, Rockford, Winona, LaCrosse, McGregor, Milwaukee, and many other points 

in the Northwest. The management of this road operates about 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. 

It forms the following Trunk Lines: ‘ 

‘“¢ Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” ‘‘ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 

‘“* Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” ‘‘ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 

‘ Nor. Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” ‘“ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road ; be sure they read over it, and take none other. 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’] Manager, Chicago. W. H, STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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40 Madison Street, Cuicaao, I1t. 


S.$. SOC’Y PUBLICATIONS. 


Series I. ‘‘ Corner-Stones of Charac- 


| ter.” By Mrs. K. G. Wells. 


Series II. “ Home Life.” By Mrs, S. I. 
Lesley and Mrs. E. L. Head. 
Series III. “School Life.” By Mrs. F. 


| B. Ames. 


Series IV. “ A Chosen Nation; or, The 
Growth of the Hebrew Religion.” By 
W. C. Gannett. 

Series V. “ Channing and the Unita- 
rian Movement in America.” By W. C. 
Gannett. 

Each series, in pph., 15 cts.; per doz., 
$1.25. Series I., II., III., also in slips 
(2 lessons on sheet), 10 cts. each; 25 sets, 


) cls. per set. Chart to go with Series IV. 
D cls. ’ 


Unity Infant-Class Cards. 


Series A. ‘ Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, 
illuminated, l5cts. 

Series B. ‘‘Kindness to Animals.”’ 
10 cards, Illuminated, 15 cts. 

Series C. ‘‘ Corner-Stones of Charac- 
ter. 12 tinted cards, with photo., 20 
cents. 

Series D. ‘Home Life.” 12 tinted 
cards, with photo., 20 cts. (Nearly 
ready.) 

Series E. “School Life.” 12 cards, 
illuminated, 20cts. (New.) 

Series C, D, E, correspond to Series I., 
Il., I1I., of Unity Lessons; to be used 
together on ‘*‘ Uniform Lesson” plan. 


Rules to Make Home Pleasant. Designed 
For home walls. 5 cts. 


Easter Services: 


1. A new Service, with Readings, 
Hymns, two Carols with music, ar- 
ranged by S. Longfellow. $2.50 per 
hundred, postpaid. 

2. The Service arranged by Brooke 
Herford in 1880. $2.00 per hundred. 

8. The Service arranged by J. V. 


Blake in 1879. $2.00 per hundred. 


For all the above, address W. U. 8. 8. 
Society, 40 Madison St., Chicago, I]. 


